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Chemistry by the Fireside.—No, 22. 
ALUMINUM. 

Thus far we have noticed the elements found in 
soils to oxide of silicon, (sand) potash, soda and lime. 
Suppose we should mix these earths with the idea of 
filling a lady’s flower-pot. Set out ® plant and pour 
in water and it will rum through this new soil like a 
geive. We want then, some other earth whiclr shall 
retain » portion of the water. We find this in clay. 
Pure clay is & sesqui-oxide of aluminum. It is never 
found in its metalic state, but as an oxide it abounds 
in all our soils in the form of clay. When pure it 
orystalizes into the beautiful jewels ruby and sapphire, 
which almost equal the diamond in hardness. Emery 
is also composed of the same elements in a massive 


The Use of Tools. 


One of the most valuable things for the farmer to 
be acquainted with is the use of carpenters’ tools. We 
regard it as a valuable part of a young man’s educa- 
tion to be able to construct in a tolerably workmanlike 
manner, the various articles about every well furnish- 
ed farming establishment. To make @ neat box, a 
Miand-sled, or ever! a saw-horse, 's0 a8“ to show the eye 
of the mechanic, is a valuable acquisition. We believe 
if every farmer boy could spend a year in the use of 
tools in some kind of a trade, he would be the better 
farmer. We recently met with a gentleman who spent 
@ year when a young man at the blacksmith’s trade, 
and then fitted for college and graduated. Yet he 
has his blacksmith’s shop on his premises, which he 
not only uses for his various ordinary wants, but he 
converts it into a chemical laboratory, where he can 
and does experiment in chemical science. 

When @ young man has learned the use of tools in 
one trade, he can often turn his skill to account in 
some other similar trade. We know a young man 
who spent a year in learning the trade of a house 
carpenter. He has since been able to build hima 





form. ' 
Alumina, or clay, is the basis then of our goils.— 


Unlike the other elements found in soils, it rarely, if 
ever enters into the composition of plants, but serves 
to retain the moisture already in the soil. When dry 
it will absorb large quantities of water. As sand does 
not possess this property only in a slight degree, a 
suitable mixture of these will correct the deficiencies 
of each other. Hence clay soils are wet and cold, 
while sandy soils are warm and dry. Clay also pos- 
sesses the property of absorbing carbonic acid and 
ammonia from the atmosphere and adding very essen- 
tially to the qualities of the soil. A clay soil has at 
Jeast as much as 15 to 20 per cent. of sand in its com- 
position, while a clayey loam will have from 30 to 60 
per cent. of sand. You can perform an experiment 
yourself sufficiently correct without going to a chem- 
ist, if you wish to know the relative quantity of sand 
and clay in your soils. Stir up in water a portion of 
soil in a tall glass vessel, and the coarser sand will set- 
tle first to the bottom, then the finer sand, and lastly 
the clay. You can see the relative height of the dif- 
ferent substances through the glass. Pottery, bricks 
and porcelain are the products of sand and alumina. 
Aiumina is also used in fixing the various colors on 
cloth. It also exists in the form known as Fuller’s 
earth, and will absorb oils in a remarkable manner. 
Like the other earths, pure alumina is white, and is 
recognized as nearly pure in the white pipe clay. 
Thus far our soil would be of a dazzling white color. 








house in good style, doing the whole work inside and 
out, entirely alone. Even a considerable portion of 
his furniture is the work of his own hands. Such a 
young nan has the elements of independence within 
his own grasp. 

There are so many things about a farming estab- 
lishment that need attention by way of repairs, that it 
is almost indispensable to success, for the manager of 
|the farm to be able to use his carpenter’s tools.— 
| Pieces of old iron laid up will often be of service for 
| some purpose, with very little tinkering. To make a 
| good gate, or a neat fence when necessary, @ shelf or a 
| cupboard, to hang a door, to make a drawer, or even 
as simple a thing as a wooden button, requires a skill 
lof which many, too many, seem entirely destitute. 
| Whenever our Agricultural College shall be establish- 

ed, which we hope will soon take place, we trust that 
| every student will be made to learn how to use the 
| tools of some trade. It will be worth more to a young 
| man than a horse. 





Practical Entomology. 


We ask attention to the series of seasonable articles, 
from the familiar pen of Mr. Brackett, commenced in 
this number, upon a subject which is of practical in- 
| terest to all our readers. The extensive damages done 
| to fruit and forest trees in Maine by various species of 


destructive insects during the several past years, and ° 


|the imminent probability that their ravages will be 
| still more seriously extended the coming season, makes 


In our next we will see what we can find to give it | « knowledge of their history and habits important to 


the aspect of a soil as we are accustomed to notice it. 


_ 


Practical Hints. 


If you have trouble in making butter come put a 
thermometer in your cream and bring it 62 deg. 
and your butter will come. Do not allow the churn 
to be colder than that. 

If you wish to keep eggs for setting, place the small 
ends down in bran and oats so that the yolk will not 
adhere to the shell. 

To prevent iron vessels from rusting, put into them 
a little sweet milk after they are clean and dry and 
while yet warm. Then dry again without scorching. 

Give the cows a few nubbins of corn, if you have 
them, a few days before they come in. 

They have a machine in Illinois for taking up young 
apple-trees. Forty thousand four-year-old trees have 
been raised in one day by one machine. 

Always strap your razor when it is cold end use it 
when it is hot. Never strap it when hot. After you 
have done using it, draw it lightly on the smooth side 
of your strap once or twice. 





One bu. gypsum, 2 bu. ashes, and 1 bu. fine bone 


| those who have heretofore suffered from their depre- 
| dations, and who thereby may be able to prevent them 
in the future. We hope that the suggestions contain- 

ed in his introductory article in reference to inquiries 

| for information, the sending of specimens, &c., will be 

| heeded, and that much profit to the community will 
result from a discussion of the subject. 











Witchgrass in Gardens. 
If your garden is full of witchgrass, turn back fur- 
_Tows, if you can plow it, then harrow it when dry, 
and with a manure fork, fork it all over, and throw 
the roots to the surface. It is not so formidable a job 
as you might suppose. Rake up the roots and put 
| them in the hog-pen. Watch the garden during the 
‘summer, and wherever you see the witchgrass grow- 
ing, fork it out. If you cannot go over your whole 
| garden in one season take two; only be sure to watch 
your work through the season. You can get rid of it 
,in this way. 
| ‘eititins 


Early Cucumbers. 
A correspondent of the WVew England Farmer says 





dust, sown at the rate of 40 bu. per acre, or 1 peck | that egg-shells with the top broken in and filled with 
per square rod, is recommended as a fertilizer for earth are excellent for starting cucambers. The 


lawns. 


Little Things. 


It is the attention to little things that goes towards 
making up our characters. The man who neglects 
the little attentions to his person when his wife insists 
that he shall look clean and tidy when he goes to mar- 
ket, will not sell his butter and cheese at so high a 
price as he who looks neatly washed and clothed. A 
rail left down against your field will pave the way for 
breachy cattle to break into your field all summer. A 
hinge partially broken from @ gate or door will, if 
neglected, result in the breaking of the remaining 
hinge. 

Little things have much to do with our moral char- 
acters. It might appear to some a cunning act if they 
can cheat the government out of a postage-stamp, or 
& railroad company of a ticket, or a cent out of a man 
in a trade, but there is a base dishonesty at the very 
foundation of their characters, and we would not trust 
® person in @ great transaction who would be guilty 
of such conduct. A noble character will always be 





greatest difficulty in transplanting cucumbers from the 

house to the garden in our climate, is the great change 
they experience. The air is frequently cold and un- 
| comfortable during the first week in June. It isa 
| good plan to keep them protected as much as possible 
| during such weather. Otherwise, they will turn yel- 
low, sicken and die. 


Set out a Tree. 


Boys, don’t go away from home without setting out 
| nice maple or elm tree near the spot where you was 
born. Set right about it and hunt up at least one 
tree. If you select a maple, find a short, thrifty one. 
| Cut off the extremities of the branches, so that good 
healthy buds will form the first year. The farm home 
| will be worth all the more to you, when you go away 
from home. Don’t fail of setting out that tree before 
it gets too late in the season. 


The Curculio. 


Very many persons who raise plum trees, never saw 
the curculio. All that is necessary to catch some for 











above such tricks, and would feel it a wound upon his | ©*#mination is to invert a spread umbrella under the 


character, if charged with such a trait. 








Active Manure. 


One of the most active manures and readily within 
the reach of most farmers, is a mixture of leached 
ashes, plaster, and night soil mixed with fine soil. 
Let them be thoroughly worked over on a smooth spot, 


tree in the month of June, when the plums are as 
large as peas, and jar the tree, when they will come 
down, but will play possum by lying curled up as if 
dead. They are a black, piratical looking insect as 
large as a kernel of rye, buat much worse looking. 


Early Spring. 








and allowed to stand a week before using, working it 
over every other day, and you have a most valuable 
manure at @ trifling cost of time. A handful of this 
mixture in a hill is excellent to give corn a start. | 
Potatoes and garden vegetables generally feel it very | 
quick. Hen manure is an excellent ingredient in 
such manures, but it should be well slaked with water | 
before mixing with other substances. In this climate | 
We have quite often a coll week or two the first of | 
June, when corn and tender garden vegetables suffer | 


severely. We know of no better way to keep up the | 
courage of plants at this trying season than b the | 
use of such manures. . | 


oeUen > ee 
A Book on Indian Corn, 


We hafe received from the publishers, D. Appleton | 
& Co., New York, a copy of a well written and onl 
printed book of 308 pages 12 mo., by Edward Enfield 
entitled ‘Indian Corn: Its Value, Culture and Uses.” | 
In glancing cursorily over the pages of the 
find a large amount of valuable practical information. | 
The author appears to have given much attention to| 
the theory and practice of the culture of Indian corn | 
and has embodied in a Popular and familiar form the 
results not only of his own exper 


ience and observation, 
but the conclusions derived from extensive and intelli- 













work, we 
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Preservation of Wood. 
Many methods have been devised for the preserva- 
tion of wood. In Germany the following method is 
Practiced which renders the wood as hard as stone:— 
Mix 40 parts of charcoal, 50 of rosin, 4 of linseed oil, 
melting them together in an iron pot; then add one 
Part of native oxide of copper, and afterward with 













As the snow and ice have left the northern portions 
of the State earlier than usual, we anticipate an early 
spring. We know of no better test than this. April 
has been emphatically a dry month and a warm one, 
Very likely the first twenty days of May will not be 
so warm as have been the first twenty of April, and 
even a snow-storm may visit us before spring goes 
out. 





Shrinkage of Wool. 


A woolen manufacturer recently assured us that 
wool washed on the sheep, shrunk after this process, 
thirty per cent. in the hands of the manufacturer, 
while foreign wools shrunk forty per cent. We think 
raisers of wool are not fully aware of this amount of 
shrinkage. 








Hops. 


We hear complaint in some places that hop rocts 
died out in old fields very badly the past winter, but 
that those which were planted last year stood the win- 
ter remarkably well. In some portions of the State 
the hop crop is the most important.in value of any one 
raised. 





Ore of Antimony. 


We have just received a specimen of the ore of An- 
timony, from Woodstock, N. B. ‘here is an extensive 
wj)l have 
the effect to reduce the price of this hitherto scarce 
article. 





GFA pullet of the Brahma and Shanghai breed, 
ten months old, laid an egg last week weighing 3 oz. 
and measdring 6} inches by 73 inches. A ten- years 
old son of Mr. Seth Merrow of this city is the proud 
and fortunate owner of this wonderful pullet, and her 
extraordinary egg. 








care, one part of sulphuric acid. This mixture is ap. 
Plied while hot with a brush. Such a mixture ig 
cheap, and if as good as is claimed, may be frequently 
turned to good account. 










. 
Tae Hotmes Liprary. We acknowledge the receipt 
| f additional subscriptions to the Holmes Library Fund 
4s follows: Warren Fuller, Hartland, $1; D. 8. Fi- 
field, Levant, $1. 


Communications. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Practical Entomology. 


InrropucrTory. 


To the bulk of the readers of the Farmer who 
have sed its for the past five years, dur- 
‘ing ve Sontributed many articles pertaining 
to the above subject, perhaps these introductory re- 
marks will be unnecessary, but to the new ones and 
the forgetful ones, a very brief outline of the princi- 
ples of the science will be required before proceeding 
to Cpe Although in what I may say in future 
I shall endeavor to be as practical and unscientific as 
possible, yet it will in many cases be necessary to em- 
ploy terms and language which could not be under- 
stood by the reader without a general understanding 
of the outlines of the science. I will give it in as con- 
densed a form as ible. 

Entomology is the science that treats of insects. In- 
sects are animals without backbones, and compose the 
sixth class of the branch of natural sciences termed 
Zoolcgy. In modern entomological classification the 
first great divisions of insects are called orders.— 
These orders are divided into families, the families 
into genera, and the genera into species or individual 
insects. The following are the different orders with a 
well known insect of each as an example. Ist, Col-f 
eoptera as beetles; 2d, Orthoptera, as grasshoppers; 
8d, Neuroptera, as ‘‘devil’s darning needles;’’ 4th, 
Hymenopeera, bees; 5th, Lepidoptera, butterflies, 
moths; 6th, Heteroptera, chinch bug; 7th, Homoptera, 
plant and bark lice; 8th, Diptera, mosquito, house 
fly, &e. 

Alt true insects have six legs, and the mouth is 
furnished either with jaws for biting, or a trunk or 
proboscis for sucking. This has reference to the per- 
fect insect or when it has reached the winged form.— 
They undergo three changes of form termed metam- 
orphoses. These are first the egg deposited by the 
female, second grubs, caterpillars, or maggots which 
hatch from the egg and are called larve, third, the 
pupa or chrysalis which is a dormant condition, and 
lastly the perfect insect, bee, beetle, butterfly or what- 
ever order it may be. Nearly all insects pass through 
these changes, but there are a few like the grasshop- 
per, where it is only partial or imperfect. 

Scientific men who have made Entomology a study, 
have chosen Latin names for classification, and de- 
scriptive names of insects, for the reason that it is the 
most convenient and applicable, but these names when 
they apply to species are in many cases easily trans- 
latable or are accompanied by their popular synonyms 
se that most any reader can understand. Thus our 
common apple tree caterpillar is technically called 
Clisiocampa Americana, meaning the American tent- 
building caterpillar. 

With the return of these warm spring days and a 
removal of vegetable life, the insect creation commence 
operations. As the season advances, they are to be 
found in myriads, in the field and forest, = and 
orchard, each fulfilling its allotted task and perform- 
ing its great duty of self perpetuation. There was 
originally an equality between animal and vegetable 
life, and wherever such exists there is no trouble, but 
where by artificial causes this equilibrium has been 
destroyed, as in the ease of cutting away forests and 
clearing large areas of land leaving but a small 
amount of vegetable growth, insect life missing its ac- 
customed food, swarms over the land at intervals and 
devours the farmer’s growing crops. Owing to their 
vocation farmers are more directly interested in a 
knowledge of insects than any other class. Insects of 
many kinds are their hereditary enemies, and it is for 
their interest to be in regard to them; to know 
their haunts, their methods of attack and operations; 
to be able to distinguish them when seen, and also the 
best methods of destroying them and counteracting 
their influences. But while a majority are his ene- 
mies there is a small class which are his friends, and, 
he needs to know them that he may not unwittingly 
destroy those which are his co-laborers in the work.— 
These things can only be learned by study and by ob- 
servation, and to assist in the attainment of this object 
will be my aim in writing these articles. I shall not 
so much attempt to impart information as to stimalate 
inquiry and observation and awaken an interest in the 
subject, so that they may obtain knowledge of their 
own seeking and finding. 

Fo this end I call the attention of the readers of the 
Farmer. Help yourselves andI willhelp you. Make 
any inquiries upon the subject that you see fit, and I 
wil do what I can towards answering them. If you 
find an insect in your field, or your trees, or in the 
garden, that you wish to know more about, send it 
along, telling when and where you found it, what it 
was doing, whether common or scarce, and any other 
particular you If possible only those in the 
perfect state, that is, those having wings should be 
sent, as it is only in that form they can be readily 
identified. Specimens may be sent by mail. Ifsmall, 
put them in a quill with the end plugged and put in 
the envelope with the letter. If too large for a quill 
put them in pasteboard, wooded or tin boxes, and for- 
ward the same. All insects should be killed. This 
may be done by immersing the beetles in hot water, 
onl the more tender specimens as butterflies, moths, 
&c., may be killed by crushing the throat or thickest 
part of the body, with the fingers. All letters and 
packages to be addressed to me at Belfast, Me. 

In the next number I will give a brief article de- 
scriptive of the method employed in preserving speci- 
mens of insects for study and exhibition, and will also 
answer some of Mr. May’s inquiries in regard to the 
apple tree borer made in a late number of the Farm- 
ER. Geo. E. Brackett. 











For the Maine Farmer. 
The Agricultural Colleges. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—I have been deeply interested 
in all that has been written upon this subject, it is a 
subject in which all should be interested, and I regret 
that more are not. ially that class who are to 
be most directly benefitted by it, or should be. But 
how to attain so desirable an end is a knotty question. 
We boast of our democracy, talk loudly of equality 
and all that; and yet there is more of the spirit of 
caste among us than ever before. Our literatnre, too 
much of it, fosters sucha spirit; our young people learn 
that labor is degrading; that white hands and fine 
clothes make the person; that soiled hands and home- 
spun garments are degrading, and as a natural conse- 
quence every one who has money or wit enough to get 
a living without work will do it. This ought not so to 
te. Labor must hold an honorable position or we 
shall be obliged to acknowledge a peasantry and an 
aristocracy, a condition which will reduce all labor to 
mere servitade, and be the death blow to all real pro- 





We must have food and raiment and shelter, and all 
these things require labor, and until the machine is 
invented by man that will do it, many hands will have 
to work. And the true mission of an industrial col- 
lege, seems to me to be, to make hand labor honora- 
ble and to awaken an interest in the laboring masses, 
and induce them to strive for higher intellectual at- 
tainments by showing them the superiority of intelli- 
gently directed labor over the plodding, guess-work 
manner of all unskilled labor. Monsonian. 
Monson, April 16, 1866. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Suggestions on Plowing. 


Messrs Eprrors :—In the first place I never plow 
more than one furrow up inst afence. I have 
travelled sixty-five miles per day fur four years, ina 
good farming country, over the same road, and not 
more than one farmer in ten who back furrows from 


ed in the fall, because I have more time, the spring 
ing & 


grass. My way is to split the 
Gauge the plow deep enough 
i Pow ob alias 








For the Maine Farmer. 
Permanent Grass Land, &c. 


Messrs. Eprtrors :—In your issue of February 8th 
ig an article from the pen of @ writer in the Country 
Gentleman, in which he opposes the practice of usin 
the plow as a means of increasing the productiven 
of your lands. He says that ‘‘plowing seems to de- 
stroy the life and take away the heart of the land for 
grass.’” Now we belie that facts are of vast impor 
tance in the science of agriculture. We recollect that 
an agricultural society in this State a few years since 
awarded a premium to a distinguished farmer for 
growing something more than four tons of English 
hay upon a single acre of land at one crop. This was 
land which had felt the plow-share thoroughly. 

Again, the writer says that he “‘believes in Cincin- 
natus and the plow, but on grain and not grass lands.’’ 
Does the gentleman referred to, believe in convertible 
husbandry or a judicious rotation of crops, or will he 
suffer his soil to bear crops of oats, corn, grain and 
potatoes for consecutive ages without a change to grass 
crops? There may be cases where the plow can not 
be conveniently used on some grass lands where 
it may be expedient to apply a quantity of muck or 
some kind of compost, but animal manure we think 
should always be applied to tillage fields. The gentle- 
man in question has given some good ideas and un- 
doubtedly is a firm friend to the farming interest, but 
we think that upon a ‘“‘second sober thought,’’ he will 
resume the plow handle. 

In your same issue, a gentleman who writes over 
the signature of P. C. R. in the American Farmer, 
gives us an excellent article upon the planning and 
management of the orchard and the nursery, but in- 
timates rather strongly that the business of raising 
apples may be overdone. But one fact is certain, that 
a large orchard is wanted by every farmer to supply 
all the wants of his family; and again, it has been in- 
timated that the foreign demand for the products of 
the orchard will be immense. No danger, at least, for 
the present, thet too many apples will be grown.— 
The most hilly and rocky lands in our State are best 
for the apple'tree. We should appropriate the level 
and tillable portions to#ther pu 


Rumford, Feb. 1866. Joun E. Rorre. . 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Sowing Grain. 





Messrs. Eprtors :—Now: hat spring is upon us I 
thought [ would give you my mode of sowing grain, 
which if you think it worth publishing you are at lib- 
erty to do so, as there is no patent on it. I first pre- 
pare the ground in the usual way, then take my horse 
and wagon, put the grain in, and set it about two rods 
from the edge and drive to the other end, sowing as T 
go. Now the wagon truck is the land-mark. Set in 
two rods farther and drive back, and so on till finish- 
ed. Now take the harrow and pass up and down 
twice, and you have a track to sow your grass seed on. 
Now up and down again, and you have a fresh track 
to sow on. After sowing all the grass seed, pass the 
roller over it and it is finished. By this method one 
man can sow any amount of land without help, and 
have his grain beside him all the time. J. 8. Ir. 


Messrs. Evrrors :—Mr. Wiley Rogers of Bath, I 
am told, has had nineteen lambs from nine sheep this 
spring; another gentleman of Bath had twenty-two 
pigs from one sow. J.8. Jr. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Profitable Cows. 


Messrs. Eprrors :-—-A friend, while on a visit the 
other day, hearing me tell the quantity of butter we 
made two years ago the coming summer, has _prevail- 
ed upon me to give you a statement of the facts, which 
I must do with the excuse of ‘‘better late than never.”’ 
I kept three cows, raised three calves from them, and 
sold during the year four hundred and twenty-four 
pounds of butter, besides laying down enough to sup- 
ply a family of four, thirteen months. That year, at 
the rate stock was sold, the calves were worth at least 
$40 in the fall. The butter sold at 50 cents per 
pound, amounting to $212. Thus it will be seen, 
that from the three cows I realized the sum of $252, 
exclusive of the amount of butter laid down for fam- 
ily use. Who can beat it? Truman Luce. 

Industyy, April 20, 1866. 








For the Maine Farmer. 
Broom-Corn Query. 





Messrs. Eprrors :—If you can, will you please give 
some account of the manner of cultivating dwarf 
broom-corn? I have one pint of seed, and perhaps 
there may be others besides myself who might be in- 
terested and benefitted by understanding how to raise 
the article and make our own brooms. Ww. Morse. 








Agricultural Aliscellany, 


Butter-making upon Hay. 











We notice in our exchanges an account of a remark- 
able yield of butter from a Vermont cow. Taking in 
consideration that the animal received no grain, and 
was fed nothing but grass and hay, her record is worthy 
of a place beside the Oakes cow. The Oakes cow, it 
will be remembered, produced 480 pounds of butter 
besides suckling her calf for five weeks, between the 5th 
of April and the 25th of Sept. She received, however, 
in addition to her full allowance of grass, a bushel of 
corn meal per week and all her own milk skimmed. 
The Vermont cow, upon grass and hay alone, has pro- 
duced during the past year 504 pounds of butter, and 
the following is a record as given by her owner, Mr. A, 
Scott, of Craftsbury, Vt. : 





Dec. 20,1864, to April 20, 1865, 200 fhs., at 60c. $120 00 
Apr.“ “ “ Ang. “ “ 300 “ “30c. 54 00 
Aug. “ ity . Sept. “ “ 40 “ o 40c. 16 00 
Sept. ma “ “ Oct. “ “ 34 “ “ 50c. 17 00 
Oct. “ “ “ Nov. “ oe 30 “ “ 55e- 16 50 
Nov. “ “ “ Dec. “ “ 20 “ “ $5c. ll 00 

Total for the year, 504 pounds $234 50 


This cow is described by her owner as of good size, 
and of native breed, and when purchased four years 
ago was considered a very ordinary cow. The Oakes 
cow was also of native breed. In the Transactions of 
the New York Agricultural Society we find a notice of 
several cows remarkable for their large yield of butter 
during a short period, but it is not stated upon what 
feed the animals were Kept. 

Thus we have the Nourse cow, of Danvers, that pro- 
duced fourteen pounds of butter per week for sixteen 
weeks. The Sanderson cow, of Waltham, fourteen 
pounds weekly for the same length of time. The 
Hazelton cow, of Haverhill Co., the Bosset cow, of 
Northampton, and Buxton, of Danvers, the two first 
yielding fourteen pounds, and the last sixteen pounds 
weekly, for twelve weeks. Geo. Kerr, of Ontario Co., 
N. Y., reports nineteen pounds of butter from a native 
cow, in one week, and sixteen pounds weekly for the 
two succeeding weeks. T. Comstock, of this county, 
from a three-fourths native, and one-fourth Durham 
cow, seventeen pounds five ounces in one week, and 
C. D. Miller of Madison Co., twenty and a half pounds 
in one week, and from the same source we learn that 
G. A. Mann, of Onondaga Co., made sixty-seven and 
a half pounds of butter from the milk of one cow iu 
thirty days. 

The Vermont cow came in milk on the 15th of Dec., 
and on the 25th commenced setting her milk. The 
first nine days she made 33 pounds of butter, and in 
twenty-six days she had filled a tub of fifty-two pounds. 
In the detailed statement which Mr. 8. gives in refer- 
ence to the feed and management of this cow, we find 
considerable difference from the usual practice, and in- 
deed from the commonly received opinion of farmers on 
this question. He believes as much butter can be made 
in the barn by having the cow come in in winter, 
as in the summer, upon grass, and the remarkable re- 
sults obtained seem to prove it. He does not believe 
in feeding meal to cows, and has not fed any for the 
last five years. He remarks: “‘if I had a cow.as 
as [ spoiled with meal a few years ago, I think, with my 
pace treatment, she would make three pounds of 

tter a day, instead of two and a half, as the cow al- 
luded toabove hasdone.’’ The management of his stock 
1s as follows: “‘The cowsare fed on hay three times a day, 
no more nor less; are watered morning and evening, 
and then put back into the stall, and kept there night 
and day during the winter. The amount of hay fed 
to this cow did not vary ® pound from twenty-five 
_ a day; smaller cows take about twenty pounds. 

e hay that the cattle eat does them little good until 
they raise it up and chew it over in the cud; then it 
goes to form milk or flesh, as the case may be. If the 
animals have a comfortable place to lie down in, they 
commence chewing it over as soon ag get their 
meals eaten, and when twelve o’clock comes, they are 
ready for their meal again, and go on until evening. 
tering.”’ 

He describes his barn as double-boarded outside and 
in, with double windows, and so ventilated that the 
tem; ure may be controlled at pleasure, even in the 





weather. It is thrown open all around or shut 


ua 


up, just as the weather happenstobe,and is kept below 
the freezing point. But another important point from 
which the high results named have been reached is in 
securing the hay in a manner that a large per centage 
of the nutritive matter is retained. Haying is 
sbout the 8th of June, and finished if possible by the 
26th. Another crop is out by the last of August, and 
in some places a third crop in Sept. and he well re- 
marks that instead of commencing haying about the 
4th of ouly. and finishing in August and September, as 
has been the practice from time immemorial, all the 
grass ought to be out and in the barn by July. 

Here, then, after all is the main part of the secret 
of Mr. Scott’s success. It is in making the hay so that 
it shall be equal in nutritive value, or nearly so, to the 
fresh grass or pastures. 

Mr. Scott claims that by proper] tting down 
lands and cutting and mS maya amy dae te 
scribed, he can raise four tons to the acre, as well as 
two. Considering the results, as stated by him, farm- 
ers would do well to give the facts a careful investi- 
gation.— Utica Herald. 








Cranberry Culture. 





A convention of the cramberry growers on Cape 
Cod has recently been held. We make extracts from 
the proceedings, which we find published in the Yar- 
mouth Reyister. The following resolutions were pro- 
posed for discussion: 

Resolved. 1st, That an important point to be con- 
sidered is the location and quality of the ground to be 
improved. 

2d, That the character of the vines, and the facili- 
ties for draining and flooding the premises, are equally 
important. 

3d, That the insects which attack the vines and the 
fruit are the greatest hindrance to the successful culti- 
vation of the cranberry. 

4th, That the interest of growers would be greatly 
promoted by adopting some uniform method of pack- 
ing and selling the fruit. 

The President, Mr. Small, in opening the discus- 
sion, said he had been engaged in the cultivation of 
the cranberry for many years, but still he felt there 
were many things yet to be learned, and presumed 
that others present felt the same, and he hoped they 
would discuss the matters before them freely and 
socially. He was of the opinion that maple and com- 
mon brush swamps were the best bottoms for cranber- 
ries, and that cedar bottom was the next. He had 
hal no experience with sand bottom. He thought that 
ditches should be near together, not more than three 
or four rods apart. He had known three broods of 
fire worm in a season. 

Nathaniel Hinckley of Barnstable, said that he had 
several years been engaged in cultivating cranberries, 
and was satisfied that there was a great variety of the 
fruit. Some would grow best on high land, some best 
on low land, some on peat, and some on sandy bottom. 
He could not see any advantage from sanding, so far 
as his own cultivation was concerned. He thought 
the manner of packing was an important subject. 

Mr. Stubbs of Wellfleet, said he had been unsuccess- 
ful in his cultivation from the fact that he could not 
flow or drain his vines. He had three crops of vine 
worms in a single year, but had discovered that chick- 
ens let loose upon a cranberry- bog, would effectually 
destroy theni. Seventy-five chickens to the acre, 
would destroy every worm without the least injury to 
the vine or berry. He thought that raising chickens 
aud cranberries should be carried on togethor, and 
then wealth would certainly follow. 

Bradley Jenkins of Barnstable, said that he had cul- 
tivated the cranberry twenty-four years, on Sandy 
Neck. He cultivated on salt marsh bottom, with sand 
three or four feet deep. Is not troubled with the vine 
worm, (sometimes called the fire-worm,) but suffers 
some from the berry or fruit worm; can flow only by 
rains. Sometimes “-~ by sowing seed, but 
generally by the sod. He procures the seed by bruis- 
ing the berry in a machine, something like a bait. 
mill, then passing the seed through a sieve to separate 
it from the skins, then, washing in water, it being 
heavier than the pulp, would settle to the bottom, and 
be as clear as clover seed generally is. He thought 
that several sorts of vines would come from the seed of 
a single cranberry, some late and some early, some 
dark and some light. 

Cyrus Cahoon of Harwich, said that peat mud and 
loose sand were the essential elements for the growth 
of the berry. He wanted four inches of peat under- 
neath three inches of sand, as the best condition to 
raise fruit. If the mud was deeper, he wanted a 
greater depth of sand. If peat is six feet deep, he 
wanted ten inches of sand. That he can govern the 
growth of vines by the depth of the sand. He did 
not care whether the sand was white or yellow, so 
long as it was loose, and free from any tan or 
vegetable matter, and when squeezed in the hand, 
would fall apart on opening it. He had flowed his 
vines while in bloom, bat invariably every flower bud 
that had expanded and turned out would be killed, 
but those not turned out, were not destroyed, but 
backened several days. He let the water off the 15th 
of April, and flowed occasionally afterwards. Some- 
times had three bushels to the rod. 

Nathaniel Robbins of Harwich, would have ditches 
three feet wide at the top, slanting to nothing at the 
bottom, in order to prevent their caving, and that the 
berries might grow on the slanting sides and thus save 
ground. 

Obed Brooks, being inquired of, stated that one 
year he had the vines entirely destroyed by the vine 
worm, and that the next year, the same vines bore a 
very heavy crop of fruit, without the least appearance 
of the worm, no measures having been taken by flow- 
ing or otherwise to destroy it. 





Trichine in Pork. 


A committee of the Academy of Sciences of Chicago 
have made an examination of 1395 hogs taken from 
the different packing houses and butcher shops of that 
city to ascertain whether trichinw actually exist in thé 
swine brought to that market. The committee was 
composed of twelve physicians. They found trichine 
in the muscles of twenty-eight hogs. They conclude 
therefore, that one hog in fifty of those brought to Chi- 
cago is thusaffected. The trichine was found in num- 
bers varying from 48 in the cubi¢ inch ef muscle to 
18,000. More than half of the trcihinous specimens 
were found in the spinal muscles. The physicians dis- 
cussing the means of guarding against the danger aris- 
ing from eating trichinous pork, say— 

‘*All that is necessary is only to cook it thoroughly, 
so that every portion of the meat shall have experien- 
ced a temperature of 160 degrees Fahrenheit. We 
cannot insist too strongly on this point. Again, by 
properly salting and smoking the meat for a period of 
at least ten days, the trichinz, should they exist, will 
be certainly killed. Simple dessication of the meat, if 
continued for a period of sufficient length, will also 
kill them. They will never be foundalive in old hams 
for instance. On the other hand mere pickling appears 
to have very little effect upon these worms.’’ 

In conclusion they remark : 

“The panic which now prevails is unfounded in rea- 
son, senseless, and greatly injurious. We do not al- 
lude to the commercial aspects of the question, a mat- 
ter of small moment compared with the great impor- 
tance of pork, as the kind of meat diet upon which 
nine tenths of our agricultural population, North and 
South, mainly depend. In our view it would be folly 
to discard this kind of meat from our list of articles 
ot food, when all possibility of injury attending its use 
may be avoided by the most simple means. the 
people but understand that only one hog in forty 
eight contains trichine at all; that only one in three 
hundred contains them in sufficient numbers to cause 
considerable , and that even in these cases the 
worms are rendered innocuous by r smoking, 
drying or cooking—and we imagine that f few sensible 

ns will refuse pork as food if it suits the conven- 
ience to use it.’’ 





To Keep Tires on Wheels. 


Hear what a practical man says on the subject : 
i for my own use, and be- 


ironed a buggy for my own use several years ago, 
tires are now as tight as when put on. 
of filling the felloes with oil is as follows : 
a east-iron heater, made for the p 
The oil is brought to a boiling heat, the wheel is plac- 
ed on a stick, so as to hang in the oil each felloe, an 
hour for a common-sized The timber should 





The Flower Garden. 


A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer suggests 
the following, which will be of interest to our lady 


begun | readers 


Do not be in too big a hurry to plant out tender 

lants. One swallow not make a summer, nor a 
ew s.nny days warm up the soil to ensure 
against late frosts. Plants perfectly hardy may be 
set out any time now, indeed the sooner the better, as 
it often happens we have a very dry spell early in the 
season and any thing that has a firm hold of the soil 
with new roots can withstand a drouth better than 
such as have been but recently planted. 

When planting out roses, shrubs, of any kind, trees 
and the like, do not beafraid to cut back, as except in 
extremely careful transplanting, such things as are 
out back, will outgrow such as are not, besides being 
much surer of growing. Even evergreens are bene- 
fited by trimming some, while it often happens they 
may be made into better shaped trees by the process. 
Of course the leader will usually have to remain un- 
cut although in the case of arbor vite for example, 
this is not at all important, as a tree will soon form 
another. 

With our annuals, we always strive to pot a num- 
ber or transplant them into another bed, before finally 
transplanting to the open ground. They are thus 
fine stocky plants at the proper season, and grow with- 
out any trouble after. 

Do not forget to give the verbenas a fresh piece of 
ground if possible, as rotation of crop is very bene- 
ficial to this favorite of the flower garden. In strong 
rich ground give them plenty of room to ramble in as 
they will easily spread three feet each way. 

There is no more showy plant in the flower garden, 
than the perennial phlox, ani besides it is perfectly 
hardy. There are many varieties of color and sea- 
sons of flowering, some almost red, as the magnificent 
kind called albertus; when in bloom it is the most 
showy kind we have. 

The American Ayriculturist for April, says :— 
The covering of bulbs and tender perennials may be 
removed and the soil of the borders carefully forked 
over. A spade should never be used for the purpose. 
In a weil kept garden the walks should always be in 
perfect order. Dress the gravel, add fresh where need- 
ed, and roll. Coal ashes will pack loose gravel. No 
plants are more satisfactory than 

Flowering Shrubs, and we have from time to time 
given notices of the best native and exotic species.— 
Syringas, Persian Lilacs, Japan Quince, Wiegelas and 
several of the Spirses, are readily obtainable by a small 
outlay. Then there are 

Roses, always the one plant that must be in the 
garden. Buy only those on their own roots. In 
planting out the perpetuals, cut them back to three 
or four buds. Climbing varieties may be introduced 
where there is a place for them, and such a place can 
usually be fouad. We are very partial to 

Climbers of all sorts, and if there is no place which 
needs covering, we would set up cedar or other posts, 
and train climbing roses, Wistarias, Honeysuckles, 
Trumpet Creepers, etc., to them. 

Hardy annuals that were started in the house or 
hot-bed, may be put out as soon as the gronnd is 
ready; the tender ones not until cold nights are over. 
Seeds of Balsams, Asters, and other tender kinds may 
still be sown in doors or under glass. Candytuft, 
Whitlavia, and all such hardy annuals may be sown 
early in the open border, but the majority of flower 
seeds are best kept out of ground until the soil gets 
thoroughly warm. 

Biennials, such as Hollyhocks, Foxgloves and 
Sweet Williams, should have been transplanted from 
the seed bed in autumn, but it may be done now. 


etc., are to be freely exposed during the day to harden 
them, and then to be turned out intothe border when 
frosty nights are over. 

Peonies should not be disturbed in the spring if it 
can be avoided, as it is pretty sure to prevent their 
blooming. The proper time is in the fall. Do not be 
in a hurry with 

Bedding Plants—These have been in the warm air 
of the propagating house, and ought not to go out 
until the soil is warm and the weather settled. 

Bulbs of Gladiolas and Japan Lilies are hardy, and 
may be set as soon as the ground is in order. 





The Fruit Garden. 


In planting full fruit trees, the pear, apple and cher 
ry, invariably do better fall planted than when deferred 
till spring. ll fruit trees when set out should be vig- 
orously shortened in. Trees should not be planted 
deep—no deeper than they before removal. It is 
better to draw a mound of soil about them for the win- 
ter, to be removed early in the spring; it preserves 
from frost and throws off superabundant moisture. 
Dwarf pears must be set below the quince stock—and 
in selecting these, choose'those that are budded near 
the ground*-where a long legged quince stock has to 
be buried so deep, the tree makes but a poor growth 
for some seasons afterward, and is in other respects 
injured. In severe climates, cherries of very luxuri- 
ant growth are liable to be winter killed. To obviate 
this, the weaker growing kinds, as the Duke and Mo- 
rello, and the Mahableb, are used for stocks to 
them on. This checks their vigor, and renders them 
hardier. It, however always keep them dwarf—and 
superior sized fruit is not so probable. Where danger 
of winter-killing exists, these strong growing kinds 
should not have a highly manured soil, and where they 
yet grow vigorous when young, they may be root- 
pruned as already described. If they can be got 
through the first ten years of their life, till they lose 
their youthful vigor, they will not suffer in severe win- 
ters afterwards. 

Sometimes fruit trees are unproductive from other 
causes than poverty of the soil, or neglect of the or- 
chardist. They often grow too luxuriant to bear well. 
In this case root-pruning is very effectual, and is per- 
formed by digging a circle round the tree. A fifteen 
year old tree, for instance, may be encircled at five 
feet from the trunk. No rules can be laid down for 
this; judgment must be exercised. If cut too close 
the tree may be stunted for years, and if too far it 
will not be effective. The aim should be to reduce the 
root about one-third. 

Currants, gooseberries, raspberries, strawberries, 
and blackberries can generally be depended on—and 
near a large city are always a source of profit. The 
three first named, like a moist subsoil, and warmer 
situation. The blackberry has now become an impor- 
tant fruit, but should not be planted where its c 
ing roots will be an objection. There are always ‘‘odd 
corners,’’ where such plants become just the required 
thing to fill in with. 

The strawberry, blackbe 
be protected in winter, north of Philadelphia; most 
ki are hardy enough to stand without this care, 
but it is better to employ it nevertheless. . Strawber- 
ries may have leaves or straw litter thrown over them, 
and a little soil thrown over to keep the wind from 
blowing them away. Raspberries and blackberries 
should have their last season’s Learing shoots taken 
out, the young canes pruned so that three or four of 
the strongest only are left, and then laid down and 
covered with soil. To do this without breaking them, 
dig out a spade full of earth on one side of the hill, 
and with the heel press the stock over. The inclina- 
tion will be sufficient to prevent the breakage.—Gar- 
dener’s Monthly. 


» and raspberry should 





Selection of Seed, 


Farmers as a class are very conservative. Conser- 
vatism in 





wing 
of corn for twenty years, yieldin, from 25 to 30 
per cent. less than his neighbor’s, 


stock. 
Different kinds of grains and 
different quantities per acre and of Teron value in 
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Plants in pits, such as tender Roses, Carnations, | 


Farming on a Small Scale. 


I hose thought for some time of in saonen 
te the ing operations of a neighbor of mine who 
conducts the badness on a small — but with re- 
markable success. I shall give no names, as he is not 
one who would like to have his name made public, es- 
pecially in my homely way. 

His farm consists of only seven acres, yet the pro- 
duce of that seven acres, winter, carried through, 
in the best manner, 40 eheep,. two cows, cae horse, 
and he thinks he had hay enough left to have winter- 
ed two cows more. This winter he has 52 sheep, one 
horse, one cow, and one yearling, and one acre of his 
land was laid down to grass this spring so late that it 
produced nothing—iho grain being sown. 

He is so particular and nice im his farming opera- 
tions that his neighbors call him “‘oldmaidish.’’ He 
is in the habit of planting annually about one acre 
with a mixed crop of corn, , beans &e., on 
which a weed does not dare to show its head far above 


He is peculiar in his way of cutting and curing his 
hay. e past season he began haying a little the last 
of May, in the garden and around the door, and by 
the middle of June, before the grass was fairly head- 
ed out, he had commenced his haying in earnest. Be- 
ing 2 man of poor health, he cuts only small patches 
at atime, and as he uses hay caps, a drop of water 
is seldom allowed to fall upon his mown grass, which 
after being dried and put into the barn, looks like 
green tea, as he expresses it. By the time a 
erally gets into full blossom, he has his all , if 
the weather permits. He thinks grass loses its value 
for hay as soon as the blossoms begin to come off. 
About the time other farmers begin to hay, he is cut- 
ting his rowen, and that is all housed as soon as many 
get their first crop secured. He also gets a third crop 
—often no small one either—around the barn, &c. 
According to some of our scientific writers, this 
early cutting of grass will ruin the sod, and cause it 
to run out. He thinks the reverse is the case, and I 
don’t see why his practice does not prove it so, as he 
has followed this system for many years and his grass 
sod has not deteriorated, but is steadily improving. 
He contends that early cut hay has more heart—that 
cattle and sheep eat less bulk and do much better than 
when fed on hay cut after it has seeded. 

Visit his barn and you will not see a straw or an ort 
left in his yards or sheep racks, and his will 
fatten witout grain. When looking at his barn in the 
fall, some of his neighbors told him he could not win- 
ter what stock he had, but although his sheep were 
kept up till near the middle of May, he had hay 





enough left he says to nearly winter two cows. It is 
not bulk, but quality that he relies on, and it seems 
with good reason.—P. C. 8.in NW. E. Farmer, 





Resources of Farm Manure. 


This subject is always in order among farmeng, 
soil has been long under cultivation, and its 
partially exhausted. Westérn farmers occupying a 
virgin soil, who a few years since thought there was 
no use for it, and moved their barns to get out of the 
way of its accumulation, begin to see the utility of 
saving and applying it; they find that better crops are 
raised with it. I shall not attempt to suggest anything 
new, for it would seem impossible after all that has 
been said and written on the subject; but a frequent 
reiteration of similar precepts may induce some one to 
adopt a better system of saving and applying his ma- 
nure. Does the reader make the most of his resources? 
Is there nothing left that can be converted into fertiliz- 
ing material? When every resource is exhausted, then 
it is time to resort to commercial fertilizers. How is 
it with the hog-pen? Is that well supplied with good 

aterial to absorb the liquid as well as ammonia? A 

ree supply will tend to keep the hogs clean and fur- 
nish a quantity of rich manure. 

Then there is the privy, which is too frequently al- 
lowed to waste its ammonia, instead of having absorb- 
ents supplied to fix it. A tight vault, into which d 
muck, plaster, loam, &c., may be introduced and mix 
will supply several loads of poudrette, superior to what 
the market affords, with little labor. The hen-roost 
will supply several barrels of good guano, the quali- 
ty of which there is no question, when home-manufac- 
tured, by supplying dry loam, plaster, &c., with fre- 
quent overhauling. A pit so constructed that it may 
receive all the slops and wash from the house without 
waste, will, by filling in loam, muck, fine coal dust, 
&c., give several loads of rich material suitable to be 
applied to any garden or fieldcrop. Wood ashes, com- 
posted with dry muck, or loam, bones broken snd 
mixed in # cask with fine loam and kept costantly wet 
with urine will dissolve and make good bone phosphate. 
Then oftentimes animals die from accident or disease, 
which may be converted into manure by being cut up 
and composted with some of the various absorbents to 
be found on every farm. Urine of all kinds is the 
most valuable of manures, and should be saved by hav- 
ing absorbents oP lied as bedding; when it is conven- 
ient stables shou tte apen as to be drained into 
pits or tanks. Were every farmer to save what is at 
present wasted, the inquiry ‘‘Where shall I get fertili- 
zers for my ground, that I may have the wherewith to 
grow good crops?’’ would be less frequently heard.— 
Boston Cultivator. 


, 





Is Salt necessary for Stock? 


A writer of the Mass. ay oo argues with con- 
siderable force and ingenuity, bringing many facts to 
sustain his position, that the practice of feeding salt to 
stock is a useless one. The editor of the California 
Rural Home Journal endorses the opinion, backing 
it with the following experience : ‘‘Some eighteen years 
since, whilg living at Tangier, in the Empire of Mo- 
rocco, we sent into the interior of the Empire to pur- 
chase, of atribeof Bedouins who were famous for their 
choice and rare stocks of Barbs, or Arab Horses, one 
of their fine Barbs for our own use, which we were 
so fortunate as to obtain after not a little manceuvering 
and diplomacy. Asa matter of course, we made a 
great pet of him; and almost the first thing we offered 
him, as 8 condiment to his feed of barley and straw 
(the universal feed of the horses of that country,) 
was a handful of salt; but, to our surprise, he would 
not touch it, but turned up his aristocratic nose at it, 
as if he felt a big disgust at such, to him unsavory 
dose. On making further inquiry, and experiment- 
ing with several Barbs that we owned subsequently, 
we found that neither the Moors nor the Arabs ever 
gave salt to their horses, cattle or sheep. And yet 
there are no horses in the world equal in healthful vig- 
or, in powers of endurance, or elastipity of movement 
and t constitution, to these sanie Arab Horses.’’ 





Grafting. 


Apple trees may be grafted any time before they 
blossom, but a little earlier is le. A skillful 
grafter calculates the future form of his tree with the 
precision of an architect. With a large tree, the limbs 
should be all taken off except those to be grafted.— 
These should be like the arms of an umbrella, of equal 
length if ible. The tree should be cultivated low, 
to avoid the effect of storms in shaking off the fruit. 
Limbs from one to three inches may be They 
should be cut off where the limbs are free from knots 
and will split well. Split as little as possible, and let 
the scion be fitted into the stock bark to bark. Then 
put on the wax, taking care completely to cover the 
end of the grafted limb, and the wax well into 
the cracks at the sides the full length of the split. 
Make all water tight about the scion and the work is 
done. Examine from time to time and see if the hoat 


joston Advertiser. 
Bitting Colts in Breaking. 
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eee ans ae date of becription. 


aor These terms will be rigidly adhered to in ail cases..£9 

All payments made by subscribers to the Farmer will be credit- 
ed in accordance with our new mailing method. ‘The printed date 
upon the paper, in connection with the subscriber's name, will 
show the time to which he has paid, and will constitute, in all 
cases, a valid receipt for moneys remitted by him. 

aA subscriber desiring to change the post office direction of 
his paper must communicate to us the name of the office to 
which it has previously been sent, otherwise we shall be unable 
to comply with his request. 


NOTICES. 


Mr. Jas. Sroncts is new on a collecting and canvassing tourin 
Kennebec County. 

Mr, Save P. Oars will visit subscribers in Knox County dur- 
ing the month of Aprit. 

Mr. V. Daring will visit subscribers in Cumberland County 
during the month of April. 














Our Country. 


No man can fully realize what is the length and 
breadth, the internal resources, and the foreign com- 
merce of our common country without special attention 
to these points. We render ourselves familiar with 
the statistics of thecountry for any given year, and 
before we are aware of it, they have so largely in- 
creased that we are astonished at our own ignorance. 
The man who visited New York city twenty-five years 
ago, and has been absent from it since that time, 
would be unable to conceive that half a million of 
souls has been added to its population, and that what 
was then open pasture lands, is rfow covered by almost 
countless streets and dwellings. The same remark 
will apply to most of our citiesand largertowns. The 
rapid increase of manufactures of every description is 
truly wonderful over the country. Even in our own 
State every village is the center of some important 
manufacture, while no mean cities are rapidly spring- 
ing up which will have an important bearing upon the 
future of the State. The agricultural interests of 
the State will depend largely upon the near and ready 
markets within reach. So too our national interests 
will depend on the success of the States as individuals. 

The immense natural resources within eur reach 
are what will shape the character of this nation more 
than all other things combined. The whole length of 
our Western border is a region of mines. The moun- 
tains of the Pacific coast are filled with the precious 
metals and mineral substances useful to man. They 
are the great storehouse reserved for the use of man in 
the nineteenth century. Railroads are building to 
reach them, and the whole of that hitherto unknown 
portion of the world will soon pour its treasures into 
the older portions of the country. 

However much we may ponder over the state of our 
political affairs, one thing is certain, that the univer- 
sal Yankee nation will care more for the search after 
wealth than for anything else, and if any thing is 
thrown in his path to obstruct.it by any politieal or- 
ganization, he will brush it all away with all its foolish 
speculations and hindrances, and by a practical de- 
monstration, build up such an organization for him- 
self as will best meet the exigencies of the case. It is 
idle for a man to attempt to follow the old ruts of the 
past in scientific, commercial or political pursuits.— 
Time never wag when the human mind was so active, 
so deeply engaged in every possible kind of investiga- 
tion as now. Not an element but what is tortured 
with the hope of finding out some new principle which 
shall have a bearing upon the relations of men to 
each other. All the physical forces in nature are each 
day undergoing the closest scrutiny with the hope of 
obtaining new methods of applications of science to 
art. Our own country is full of every possible form 
of invention for the purpose of abridging human labor 
in the accomplishment of an object. Our great hope 
as a nation lies, as we believe, in this direction. So 
long as the energies of our people.*can be kept from 
stagnating, so long we have but little concern for the 
good results of all other efforts to benefit mankind. 
Our country was a glorious one a quarter of a century 
since. It has passed through a fiery ordeal, but fas 
come out all the stronger for the refining process 
through which it had to pass. A quarter of a century 
to come will presenta country unlike that of any 
other on which the sun ever shone, for power and for 
the development of everything that constitutes true 
greatness’ in a nation. 





Tue Freepmen. Now that the policy of our gov- 
ernment is pretty well shown, it may be well for us to 
look at the condition of things in the South with re- 
ference to the present status of the Freedmen. It 
is pretty evident that the almost unanimous feeling of 
the South has been to crush this important class of 
human beings and deprive them of the opportunity of 
educating themselves or of being educated; but in 
spite of all this opposition, schools for their benefit 
have been established all over the South, and we find 
thousands of them availing themselves of the oppor- 
tunity for improvement so’suddenly thrust upon them. 
While we discard the idea that they will be our su- 
periors or equals in social or intellectual position, we 
are for giving them:-all the chances they desire for 
their own elevation. This “is a wide world of ours.— 
Many of these men will distinguish themselves as 
preachers, teachers, lawyers, orators and mechanics. 
We hope they will. ' 

Now as to their habits-of industry. Their labor is 
wanted at the South, and the South will, through 
necessity, if nothing else, be ready to employ them 
for a fair compensation. They will-mot work without 
it. It will not ‘be long” before they will all find em- 
ployment and then matters will settle down into a reg- 
ular routine of duty all over the countfy. No coun- 
ter opinions or prejudices of men can stay the progress 
of events. The negroes will be found the hardest tools 
for politicians of every school to handle, but their na- 
tive shrewdness is such that they almost all recognize 
the right and the wrong of everything in which they 
are interested. The less civilized the whites in a 
State, the more reluctant they will be to grant them 
their rights, but the arm of the law and of military 
power will be on their side, and the right must and 
will prevail. 





Tue Cuotena. Though the agricultural portion of 
our State may not be 90 direetly exposed to the Chol- 
era as those living in the large towns and cities, yet it 
will be well that precautions should be taken every- 
where to guard against its approach. Every source 
and occasion of disease should be removed from our 
dwellings, out-buildings, yards and gardens. A 
thorough process of purification should be inaugurat- 
ed not only by the authorities but by individuals, 
just as if they knew that the disease would make its 
appearance in their very homes. 

Those who visit the cities during the summer months 
for pleasure or business are peculiarly exposed to dan- 
ger. They stop at some hotel where their diet is more 
stimulating than they have been accustomed to at 
home; they are seized with the Cholera, and the next 
news home is, they are dead. Our advice would be 
to visit the large cities as little as possible during the 
summer, and avoid all excess in eating and drinking, 
as well as the night air. Secure sufficient sleep and 
avoid everything that will over-excite the system on 
the one hand, or depress it on the other. With these 
precautions few persons will be likely to suffer from 
that much dreaded disease, the cholera. 





Pickzren. We were recently informed by a gen- 
tleman that there is a pond in Roxbury, Oxford 
county, where pickerel were placed eight years ago, 
an it was estimated that between seven and eight 
tons of this fish were Caught during the past winter. 
It is astonishing what an increase this fish has under 
favorable circumstances for breeding. There are many 
ponds where the small pickerel and other fish might be 
introduced with advantage, furnishing many a good 
meal for families so situated as not to obtain fresh fish 
from the sea. 


"The hotel-keepers and liquor dealers of Boston 
have held a public meeting and passed resolves threat- 
ening if the prohibitory law is not repealed by the 
Legislature, that they will shut up all the hotels and 








bar-tooms. ‘The fear is will not carry this 
tsttible hit ine etasetion. 


Viexxa Grrr Exrenrniss. We have been obliged 





to decline the publication of the distribution of this 
enterprise, as it would.‘cccupy too much .space in our 
columns. The drawing will be printed on circulars 
and distributed to the agents immediately. 


Tue Repeat or tug Test Oatu. The President 
in a recent communication to Congress recommended 
the repeal or modification of the test oath to officers of 
the Tréasury and Post Office Departments, on the 
ground that competent persons cannot be found in the 
Southern States, who can conscientiously take the oath. 
It appears also from the statements of the Secretary 
| of the Treasury that fifty-five officers, mostly in the 
| internal service have been appointed by him, 
without required to take the oath, in violation 
of the existing law, The subject was referred to the 

- Sadiciary Committee, who have made a report that no 
change shall be made in the law. 


‘The committee rehearse the causes which led to the 
establishment of the oath, the principal of which was 
the course of the Southern Senators in retaining their 
seats in Congress for some time after they had deter- 
mined to engage in a scheme to degtroy the govern- 
ment, in order to prevent any } that would 
interfere with their plans. Proof that they did so is 
found in a letter of + onal Yulee of Florida, in which 
this policy was set forth in distinct terms. Congress 
and. the country. were..convinced that upon the con- 
science of such men the ordinary oath of office would 
leave but little effect, and that the safety of the nation 
required their exclusion from office altogether. The 
teaching of four years of war have not shaken this 
conviction. The of 1861 may be repeated, 
if those who participated in it should again be intrust- 
ed with power. Treason should not be made respect- 
able by the robes of office. Places ofhonor, trust and 
profit should bestowed on the loyal only. In support 
of this position the Committee quote from various 
speeches of the President while Military Governor of 
Tennessee and subsequently, in which the policy of ex- 
cluding from, office all who took part in the rebellion, 
making treason ‘‘odious,’’ compelling traitors to ‘‘take 
a back seat in the work of reconstruction,’’ and plac- 
ing affairs exclusively im the hands of loyal men, was 
strongly set forth as the duty ofthe government. The 

leas of the Secretary of the Treasury and Postmaster 

neral, that a modification is necessary in order to 
secure suitable persons to fill the public offices at the 
South, is pronounced altogether invalid and unfound- 
ed, while the modification or suspension of the oath in 
many cases is pronounced an unwarranted infraction 
of the law. The excuse that the peculiar condition of 
Southern country at the close of the war required 
such &@ couvse in order to set the machinery of govern- 
ment in motion, is met by the assertion that it was 
the duty of the President to call Congress together to 
provide the necessary legislation under the circum- 
stances, The Committee remark: 

“But the test oath was established by law, and no 
officer had any more right to dispense with it than he 
had to dispense with any otherlaw. The Constitution 
says the President ‘shall take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed,’ and neither he nor any other of- 
ficer of the government has the right to dispense with 
any law. All officers should know that the dispens- 
ing power does not exist in this government, and that 
its exercise is dangerous and will not be tolerated. 

That enough loyal men could have been found at the 
South to fill all the offices the Committee consider evi- 
dence from the fact that Virginia turnished 85 true men 
(whites) to the Union army, No. Carolina 3675, Geor- 
gia 142, Florida 1286. Alabama 2471, Mississippi 681, 
Louisiana 5357, Texas 2444, Arkansas 8627, and Ten- 
nessee 17,637. In addition to this number, 10,000 
white troops from those States were enlisted in organ- 
izations not embraced in the foregoing, making a to- 
tal of 52,605 loyalists, who stood by the Government. 
It further appears that Mr. J. J. Giers, a firm Union 
man, who applied for office in Alabama, and whose 
application wasindorsed by Abraham Lincoln, An- 
drew Johnson, G. H. Thomas, Major General U. S. 
Grant, Lieutenant General, was refused and T. W. 
Sykes, who was a member of the rebel legislature of 
Alabama, was nominated to the office. Other cases of 
a similar nature occurred. 

Another plea that the compensation was to limited 
in some cases for persons to scek the office is met by 
the remark that ex-rebels cannot afford to work for 
less than loyal men. A statement that loyal men fre- 
quently decline to take the the oath for fear of the 
ill-will of their neighbors, instead of being an argument 
in favor of the modification of the test oath, its force 
appears to the committee to be in the opposite direc- 
tion. A modification based on such a consideration 
would operate as a premium for disloyalty. It would 
add to the social power of the disloyal. In conclusion 
the committee say : 

‘A commmunity that will not respect an officer of 
the United States because he has been sufficiently loy- 
al to the Government to allow of his taking the test 
oath does not deserve to have advantages and conveni- 
ences of the postal service extended to it, but does de- 
serve to have the revenue laws enforced against it by 
such officers as the Government may be able to secure 
the service of. 

There are thousands of loyal men in the South who 
can take the test oath, and ta such should the offices 
in those States be given. Let the Government recog- 
nize their claims in this regard, and loyalty and re- 
spect for the United States will soon be strong enough 
to evercome the social power which now frowns upon 
every Union man who stood by the flag of the Repub- 
lic throughout the whole course of the war. 

Temporary inconveniences should not turn the Gov- 
ernment aside from this policy. The unhappy condi- 
ticn of the Southern States cannot be improved by 
changing laws which may be opposed to the views and 
feelings of those citizens who fought for four years to 
destroy the Government. They must learn that obed- 
ience to law isduty not to be lightly regarded; and 
that loyalty to the Government is a virtue which can- 
not be destroyed by tha social power of the disloyal. 
When these ends are secured, it may be expedient to 
motify the test oath, but not until then.’’ 





"The Fenian farce on the border is played out. 
The leaders*of the movement and most of their follow- 
ers left Eastport on board the steamer New Brunswick, 
and arrived at Portland on Thursday on their way to 
headquarters to report their brilliant success in fright- 
ening the blue-noses. There will probably be no 
further demonstrations in that direction, and it is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful if anything more serious is de- 
signed in any quarter than has already been attempted 
in Maine. So far as we can learn, the object of the 
movement was to get our fishing fleet in the Bay of 
Fundy embroiled in a quarret with the Provincials, 
and thus bring on a collision between the United 
States.and Great.Britain, in the expectation that some- 
thing might possibly grow out of it for the advantage 
of the Fenians. The foolish scheme has failed, how- 
ever, and it is to be hoped that those whe have been 
the innocent dupes of the dishonest leaders of this 
movement will separate themselves from it and return 
to some honest and respectable employment. 


{Gs Dr. Hamlin’s Essay on the Cholera and the best 
methods of prevention and cure, based upon a long 
and familiar experience with the disease, in Constanti- 
nople, may be had in pamphlet form, at Pierce’s pe- 
riodical depot. He recommends the following specific, 
which has been tested by him in numerous cases with 
entire success, to be used in the earliest stages of the 
attack for the purpose of checking incipient diarrhcea. 
It consists of equal parts of laudanum, spirits of cam- 
phor and tincture of rhubarb. Thirty droys for an 
adult on a lump of sugar; and to prevent its return 
the medicine shonld be continued every four hours in 
diminishing doses, 25, 20, 15, 10,9, when careful 
diet is all that will be needed. If the first dose does 
not stay the diarrhoea, continue to give in increasing 
doses, 35, 40, 45, 60, at every movement of the bow- 
els. Large doses will produce no injury while the 
diarrhoea lasts. _ 


i Mr. Lynch, the representative from the First 
District, has laid before Congress, a series of resolves 
passed by the City Council of Portland, in relation to 
the preservation of iron-clads. They set forth that 
Casco Bay furnishes one of the best and safest loca- 
tions for the reception of our iron-clad navy, and that 
the construction of a fresh water basin at the mouth 
of Presumpscot River would cost less than at any oth- 
er point on the Atlantic Coast, and that unusual facil- 
ities exist at Portland for taking iron-clads out of wa- 
ter, and that Portland Harbor is accessible at all sea- 
sons of the year for vessels of the largest class, and 
conclude by asking the appointment of a commission 
to examine and report to Congress at its present meet- 
ing. 

{The Bangor Whig states that two children, one 
a son of Lieut. Jos. W. Bark, of Lee, the other of Mr. 
Chas. Budge of Springfield, each about six years of 
age, were drowned at Lee on Wednesday last. They 
were at play near the bank of a stream, with another 
boy of near the same age, who went home and said 
that Willie and Henry had hid and he could not find 
them, and he guessed they were drowned. The bodies 
were soon recovered, but all efforts to resuscitate were 
in vain. 














” (GF The foraging of the mice upon our paste pot, 
one of the most important utensils of the profession, 
has recently been so annoying and persistent, that we 
procured, a short time since, a nice little article re- 
cently invented and patented, called the Perpetual 
Mouse Trap, which thus far has worked to a charm in 
ridding us cf these little pests of the printing office. 
As its name suggests, the trap is always ready to re- 
ceive its visitors, ani always sure to give them admit- 
t moe when they apply for it. Every householder ought 
tohave one of them. . 

Gen. Knox. It will be seen by the | advertisement 
that this famous stallion is annouriced for the service 
of the season at the stable of Mr. Lang in North Vas- 
silboro’. The established reputation of this favorite 
stock horse will ensure him the extensive patronage 








which he has hitherto enjoyed. 


ARMER: 


Meeting of the City Council, 
Aveavusra, April 28, 1866, 
A communitation from J, H. Cochrane declining 
the office of Street Engineer was read and declination 
accepted, 4 
Officers Elected—Jos. W. Patterson, Strect En- 





gineer; A. Cunningham and John Robbins, Pound 
— | 

Orders Passed—Authorizing the City Treasurer to 
procure by loan in the name and behalf of the city, 
such sum or sums of money and upon such terms as | 
the Mayor may direct fur supplying the present. or 
future wants of the treasury; allowing Alexander Mc- 
Causland, Hiram McCausland and John A. Mitchell 
to draw their proportion. of school money from Dis- 
trict No, 10 in the town of Windsor; authorizing the | 
Mayor and City Solicitor to. purchase and receive of | 
the Augusta Free Bridge Company theif bridge with | 
its franchise together with all its privileges, rights and | 
immunities for the city under the act of the Legislature 
of Maine entitled an act to incorporate the proprietors | 
of the Augusta Free Bridge Company approved April | 
15th, 1857; that the use of a portion of Bridge Street 
not exceeding ten feet in width be granted to Nason 
& Hamlem for building purposes in conformity to the 
City Ordinances; directing the Chief Engineer of the | 
Fire Department to employ a suitable man to take 
charge of and drive the horses recently purchased by 
the city; instructing the Committee on Highways to 
inquire into the expediency of erecting a stone culvert 
from the east side of Chapel street across the lot own- 
ed by Silas Leonard, thence across Court St., through 
the lot owned by Thayer & Scruton, and report the 
estimated expense of same at the next meeting of the 
City Council; authorizing the Chief Engineer of the 
Fire Department to reorganize the Pacifis Engine Com- 
pany at the expiration of its present term of service, 
also lease, or cause to be built focthwith a suitable 
building for the accommodation of the Atlantic Engine 
on the east side of the river, and take measures to or- 
ganize a company for the same as soon as a building 
can be obtained; directing the Committee on City 
Buildings to ascertain at what cost two lots on Water | 
St. can be obtained suitable for the erection of city | 
buildings, also estimate the cost of said buildings and | 
report at the next meeting of the City Council; au-| 
thorizing the Mayor and City {Solicitor to adjust the 
suit of John McArthur against the city agreeably to 
the offer contained in the communication of the City 
Solicitor of April 19, 1866, and the Mayor is author- 
ized to draw his warrant for the amount; directing | 
the Committee on Highways to view the premises of 
Mrs. Sarah Ladd (who has commenced a suit against 
the city for damages sustained in consequence of the 
water being turned from the street and conveyed by a 
ditch leading by and near her house on Melvill St.,) 
and ascertain all the necessary facts in regard to the 
matter and report; that when Samuel L. Judkins of | 
Fairfield, in the County of Somerset, State of Maine, 
or his legal representatives appear and pay all the 
taxes, costs and interest which have or might have 
legally accrued by assessment upon the house and land | 
on Grove Street, west of land of the late Stephen | 
Higgins, in Augusta, which has been taxed to said | 
Judkms for many years past (excepting in 1865, | 
when it was not taxed because it had been forfeited to | 
the city for new payment of taxes) the City Solicitor 
be and hereby is instructed in the name and behalf of | 
said city to execute to said Judkins or his legal re- 
presentatives a quit claim deed of said premises; that | 
Aldermen Pettingill and Whitehouse and Councilmen 
Tibbetts, Dorr and Griffith are a Committee authorized 
and directed to purchase, or contract with some suit- 
able person to build for the use of the city two hearses, | 
one for the Western and one for the Eastern District, | 
and the Mayor is authorized to draw his warrant for 
the payment of the same, and said Committee are di- 
rected to dispose of the two hearses now in use and | 
owned by the city, at such time and in such manner 
as will be for the interest of the city. 

Petitions Referred—Of J. W. North, Benjamin and 

Caroline Davis for increase of damages for land taken 

by the city for the new street called Commercial street 

extended; of J. W. Bradbury for the location and 

opening of a passage way from Water street to the river 

between Kennebec Bridge and Market Square; of 
John Thompson and sixteen others for a sidewalk on 
the west side of Howard St., from Cony to Williams | 
Street. 
Reports Accepted—Of the Committee on Fire De- | 
partment, to whom was referred an order relative to | 
the purchase of a new Steam Fire Engine—report | 
inexpedient to make such purchase at the present | 
time; of same Committee, to whom was referred an | 
order authorizing the Chief Engineer of the Fire De- 
partment to sell the hand engine Atlantic, and cause 
the engine Pacific to be placed on the east side of the 

river,—report it inexpedient to sell either of the en- 

gines, and recommend that the Atlantic be substi- 
tuted for the Pacific as the proper engine to be placed 

on the east side of the river; of Committee on High-_ 
ways, to whom was referred an order fot a sidewalk 
on the street leading from the Cony Female Academy | 
building to Malta Hill, and to report a name for the 

street. Said Committee recommend the construction 

of a sidewalk on the north side of said street of gravel | 
with plank curb on one or both sides, said walk to be 
five feet wide, and they also submit the name of Lin- 
coln for the street; of Committee on Bells and Clocks, | 
to whom was referred an order directing them to con-, 
tract with some person to keep the city clock in re-| 
pair, and also to ring the city bell, at the usual hours. | 
Said Committee report that they have contracted with 
M. M. Swan to care for the clock, and with Geo. 
M. Snow to ring the bell, at prices paid for such 
services last year; of the Committee on City Buildings, 
to whom was referred an order directing them to in- 
quire into the expediency of leasing a suitable room 
for city officers. The committee report that a commo- 
dious and suitable room can be had in Granite Block 
for the sum of $200 per annum, with suitable vaults 
for the security of city papers—that two additional 
rooms, well fitted for the City Council in same block 
can be had for the annual rent of $250; the commit- 
tee make no r dations, but. submit the whole 
matter for the deliberation of the City Council. 

The Chief Engineer of the Fire Department and 
Mayor, appointed and authorized by the City Council, 
April 7th, 1866, to purchase two horses and suitable 
harnesses for the same, to be used in the Fire Depart- 
ment, arid also to cause a portion of the Engine House 
on Bridge street to be placed in suitable condition for 
the accommodation of said horses—Report that they 
have purchased two horses for the sum of six hundred 
dollars, and said horses are now at the City Farm; 
that they have ordered a set of harnesses for which 
the city is to pay sixty-five: dellars; also that the En- 
gine House can be arranged so as to receive the horses 
and accommodate them at a small expense, and have 
had the room formerly occupied by the Atlantic En- 
gine fitted up, and will be ready for the horses as soon 
as an arrangement is made with some one to take care 
of them. Read and accepted: 

Roll of Accounts Numbered 2, amounting to the 
sum of four hundred sixty-four dollars and four cents 
was read and payment ordered.’ 

The report of the Joint Special Committee, to whom 
was referred an ordinance relating to City Officers, 
was read, laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 

Voted, That when the City Council adjourn it be 
to May 12th, 1866, at 2 o’clock P. M. 


b 














Tus Sentiment or Union Men in Atapama. The 
Mobile Commercial represents the sentiments of the 
great body of the Union men of Alabama, and its ut- 
terances are therefore worthy of consideration. Ina 
recent article that paper reproves the defiant tone of 
Southern papers, saying that there is nothing unrea- 
sonable in the North’s demanding guarantees for the 
future, in view of the terrible experiences of the past 
five years. The same paper adds that the South is 
doing everything it can to hinder reconstruction and 
to raise the apprehensions of the North, by electing 
defiant rebels to office and indulging in language cal- 
culated to increase the irritation and suspicion of the 
loyal men of the land. 





Suicrpe. Mr. Isaac W. Stevens, residing near 
Brown’s Corner, in Vassalboro’, committed suicide on 
the 3d inst., by hanging himself in his barn. He had 
for several months shown indications of a partial ab- 
erration of mind, and there can be no doubt that the 
suicide was the result of insanity. Ilis age was 46 
years, and he leaves a wife and seven children in 
straightened circumstances. 

(er We learn that T. S. Lang, Esq., has sold his 
Hamiltonian stallion Gideon to Mr, Foster S. Palmer, 
who will remove‘o Portland, where this splendid ani- 











| teachers the present term. Altogether we regard Au-' 


-on board of her to Boston, on Monday, but shall be 





AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMI 








Tare TO AuBuRN. Most persons in thinking of this, 
town refer to its city-like village adjoining, Lewiston, | 
forgetting that it is a large agricultural town, and con- | 
taining much very superior land. The land in this town 
is a clay and sandy loam, and very productive in hay, 
oats and potatoes. Its great market at the Falls have 

enhanced the value of the farms exceedingly. Farms 
that a few years ago werescarcely valued at one thou- 
sand dollars, are now worth from five to ten times that 


amount. Some farms are devoted wholly to the pro- | P° 


duction of milk. wherewith to supply the city. Others 
are largely entering into gardening, This is one en- 
couraging feature to the farmers of Maine, that the 
rapidly growing manufacturing villages are to be the 
ready markets at a good price for all they can raise. 
In the centre of the town are two large ponds, Tay- 
lor and Wilson Ponds, pleaswnt sheets of water, which, 
with numerous streams furnish no less than twelve 
mill sites for manufacturing purposes in the town.— 
There is a thriving manufacturing village at West 
Auburn, where the shoemaking business is carried on 
extensively. The saime is true at North Auburn. At 
East Auburn is a pretty village on the shores and out- 
let of Wilson Pond. Then there is the principal vil- 
lage at the Falls, which has assumed a city-like as- 
pect. ” We well remember our first visit to the place, 
when there was one good two-story dwelling-house, a 
church, a tavern, anda store. On the Lewiston side 
was a store, and a dwelling-house or two. All the 
rest was woods, field, pasture and mud. A facto- 
ry was then in contemplation, and the people of Au- 
burn were so elated with the idea of their future great- 
ness that they called it Little Peken, a name which | 
has not entirely been forgotten. The village at Au-| 
burn is finely laid out, and is destined to be a very | 
desirable place of residence. It has an intelligent and 
industrious population. A ridge of land in the rear 
of the village, owned by the Water Power Company, 
would make a splendid site for private dwelling- 
houses. ‘Land is high, so much so, that we notice 
most of the front yards have their gates swinging on 
to the sidewalk, somewhat to the detriment of pedes- 
trians on a dark night. There are nine churches in 
town, with as many different societies. It boasts also | 
of a splendid new Town Hall. It has one of the most | 
flourishing Literary Institutions in the State,—the 
Elward Little Institute, under the care of a hard- 
working man, Mr. W. T. Webster. Including the | 
Commercial College connected with it, there are two 
hundred and seventy students, with a corps of ten 





burn as possessing the elements of a flourishing town 
within itself, which is excelled by few towns in the 
State. 





Tae Srar in tue East. This stanch and elegant 
new steamer, built expressly for the route between 
the Kennebec and Boston, in connection with the 
Queen, arrived at her wharf in Gardiner on Wednes- 
day morning last. The passengers speak in enthusi- 





astic terms of her ample and superb accommodations, 
and of her admirable sea-going qualities. We were 
unable to accept the polite invitation to make a trip 

happy to do so at the earliest future opportunity. | 
Meanwhile we take pleasure in copying ‘the following 
description from the columns of the Kennebec Re-| 
porter: 

_ “The state-rooms far surpass anything we ever saw | 
in larger steamers, while the bridal rooms of which | 
there are two, are truly magnificent. There are also | 
several rooms for the accommodation of small parties. | 


*The ladies’ cabin seemed to attract the attention of | 


those who were not fortunate enough to be shown the! 
nicer rooms, and which is fitted up in an unique style; 
while the gentlemen’s cabin is furnished in a more 
comfortable manner than one generally sees. Indeed 
everywhere one goes, in cabin or state-room, his eye is 
met by a profusion of silk, damask and lace. There is 
nothing gaudy or gay in the trimmings, but every- 
thing is fitted up ina durable manner and with the | 
best possible taste. Besides the richly furnished la- 
dies’ cabin, there is a smaller one connected with it, | 
fitted up on the deck below, to be used on extra occa- 
sions. There are sixty-two state-rooms, with accom- | 
modations for forty-one passengers in the upper la- | 
dies’ cabin and sixteen in the Ibwer one, while in the | 
gentlemen’s cabin are one hundred and fifty-nine | 
berths. »* | 
The saloon is entered by a grand staircase, at the | 
top of which is a splendid mirror. The saloon furni- | 
ture is of black walnut, richly carved and stuffed; and 
the floor is covered with velvet carpeting. 
The Star is provided with ample freight room, so | 


| one will not be obliged to pick his way through heaps 


of trunks, boxes, etc., to get to saloon or cabin. 

She is built throughout in the most thorough man- | 
ner, and is in every respect a staunch and reliable 
sea-boat. On the trip down she behaved in the most 
admirable manner, and those on board expressed their 
admiration in the most emphatic terms.”’ 





Crry Frvancrat Arrarrs. The annual reports of | 
the Financial Committee, the City Treasurer and other | 
officials, for the past year have been published in 
pamphlet fourm. The whole amount assessed for 1865, 
upon polls and estates, was $101,901 09, which was 
appropriated as follows : 
State Tax, $36, 912 85 
County Tax, 

Repairs of Highways, 
Snow bills, 

Poor, 

Schools, 

City Officers, 

Fire Department, 
Police, 

Printing, 

Interest on Loans, 
Abatements, 
Discounts, 

City Debt, 

River Note and Interest, 
Contingent, 


Fractional overlay, 4,767 03 


$100,767 03 
1,134 06 


$101,901 09 
The whole number of polls 1342—poll tax $3. 
Valuation of resident real estate $1,830,418 
“ * personal ** 1,459,362 
nonresident real ‘* 187, 741 
‘© personal “ 28,433 
$3,456,014 
The percentage of the above valuation was 28 mills. 
The liabilities of the elty dre reported by the Fi- 
nance Committee at $163,388 28; and the resources, 
consisting mostly of uncollected taxes and the amount 
due from the State for aid to soldiers’ families, $20,- 
128 01. Leaving a balance of city indebtedness o 
$148,260 27. 


Supplementary taxes, 


“ 
Lad 





On Friday night, April 20th, a murder was 
committed in Eastport. Some men had been wrest- 
ling, and the affair was about ending in a knock- 
down, when James Andrews interfered and was struck 
by Andrew Bell, once under the jaw, and again in the 
pit of the stomach, which blows laid him out, dead. 
Bell has been sent to Machias jail. Both men were 
sailors and belonged in Eastport. Andrews is said to 
have been a former resident of Portland. 





Fire tv Portianp. A brick stable in Temple 
street owned by C. H. Adams, and occupied by H. L. 
Taylor & Co., was burned on Saturday morning last, 
together with five horses, four valued at $1000 each, 
all the carriages, harnesses, fodder and fixtures. Loss 
quite large. Taylor & Co. were insured for $2500. 
The building adjoining was also burned in the upper 
story. It was occupied as a bowling alley. 





GerThe Calais Advertiser says that Mr. John J. 
Russell of Baring was killed on Saturday last. While 
removing @ railroad car loaded with lumber from one 
pit of the track to another with his horse, it being 
down grade, the car got to going too fast, and as he 
stepped before it to unhitch the horse from it, he 
slipped down and the car ran over his leg and body 
and killed him. 





7 The Machias Union says that lumber manu- 
facturers are now receiving orders for spruce timber 
for the West India market. Formerly hard pine from 
the Southern States was used in Cuba for framing 
purposes, but during the war it could not be obtained, 
hence the introduction of spruce, which our lufhber- 
men can furnish at a less cost to the consumer, and 
answers equally as well. 





ty The Belfast Aye states that the house, barn, 
and out-buildings of Mr. Elward B-own, the house of 
Mr. Gardiner Brown, and the shop of Warren Moody 
of Liberty, on the road between Liberty village and 
Light’s Corner, were all consumed by fire on Wednes- 
day of last week. 

taJ. G. Rich, Esq., of Upton, who has killed more 
bears than any other man living in the State, besides 
innumerable other wild animals, has quit hunting and 





Repucrion or Tus Inzeanat Revenue Tax. The 
Committee of Ways and Means have reported a reduc- 
tion of the internal revenwe tax to the amount of fif- 
ty millions of dollars, or one fifth ofthe whole amount 
now realized by the Government from this source. 
The following are some of the changes of rates of tax- 
ation reported : 

The tax on receipts of Express Companies in- 
creased from # to 6 per cent,; on candles to 3 
cent.; on clothing of all kinds reduged, except 
that of woven and felting material, to 1 pér cent.; on 
boots and shoes from 6 to 2 percent.; om cotton the 
daty is increased from 2 to 5 cents per pound; on 
ground coffee and preparations of the same, 1 cent per 
pound; on pickles, fruits, meats, 
fish, &¢., 2 cents on each quart, on general manufac- 
tures the tax is reduced from 6 to 5 per cent; on salt, 
8 cents per 100 pounds; on incomes, ® uniform tax of 
5 per cent, on all over $1000, not deducting rents; 
on brokers’ saleswof merchandise, produce, or other 
goods, 1-20th of 1 per cent., on brokers’ sales and 
contracts for sales of stocks and bonds‘ on par value 
thereof, 1-100th of 1 per cent.; on brokers’ sales or 
contracts for the sale of gold and silver bullion and 
coin, 1-100th of 1 per cent, 

The Committee recommend the removal of the en- 
tire tax on a series of articles, among which are the 
following : 

Agricultural implements; boxes of wood for packin 
purposes; books, maps, and all printed matter a 
bookbinding; building stone of all kinds; brass and 
copper in rods and sheets; brick, tiles, earthern and 
stone water pipes; coffins and burial cases; copper, 
lead and tin in ingots, pigs or bars; gold leaf and gold 
foil; hemp and jute; hulls of ships and other vessels; 
iron castings for bridges; keys, actions and strings for 
musical instruments; lamps and lanterns, the glass 
and metal of which have paid tax; medicinal and min- 
eral waters; mineral coal of all kinds; malleable iron 
castings, unfinished; metallic nickel, quicksilver and 
zinc; masts, spars, and ship and vessel blocks, monu- 
ments, value under $100; moldings for looking-glasses 
and frames; oakum; paper of all kinds; stereotypes, 
lithographs and engravings; paints and painters’ col- 
ors; putty; petroleum; parafine; pig-iron; plows and 
other agricultural implements; iron work for railroads, 
and all other wrought iron work, such as chains, 
anchors, &c.; roofing slate and tiles; cements and 
lime: starch, soap, soda, saleratus and bicarbonate of 
soda; stoves; spindles and castings for locks and ma- 
chinery; stoves, provided the cast and sheet-iron used 
shall have paid duty; steel; sails, tents, awnings and 
bags; tin cans for preserving; tar and crude turpen- 
tine; vinegar; vegetable, animal and fish oils; whiting; 
white lead; willow-work, crates and baskets; yarn and | 
warp for weaving purposes exclusively; umbrellas, 
parasols, gloves and mittens; all kinds of slaughtered 
animals; carriages not exceeding $300 in value; 
pianos and other musical instruments in family use; 
gold and silver plate kept for use; yachts; paraffine oil. 





Evropean AND Nortu American Rauway. A bill 





is now before the Massachusetts Legislature giving aid 
to the construction of the European and North Amer- 
ican Railway. The Boston 4dvertiser in an article} 
urging the passage of the bill says: 

**The links now wanting to complete this great line 
in the British Provinces are so far advanced that it | 
only remains for the company chartered by the State | 
of Maine to secure the building of the road from Ban- 
gor to the boundary, to make the realization of this 
magnificent project both certain and speedy. And of | 
this portion the greater part from Bangor to Winn on | 
the Penobscot has been provided for, so that it only | 
remains to complete the missing fifty miles from Winn 
to to the boundary to ensure the opening of the whole | 
line from Boston to Halifax. It is for aid in construct- | 
ing this fifty miles that the company now applies to | 
the legislature of Massachusetts. 

The amount of assistance tendered by the bill re- | 
ported by the committee, although it is all we believe | 
which is needed by the company, is moderate in its 
amount compared with the magnitude of the enter- | 
prise. It is proposed to invest in the land-bonds of | 
the company, which amount to one million of dollars | 
in all, the sum of two hundred thousand dollars now | 
owned by the State of Maine to Massachusetts; and it | 
is then proposed upon the completion of ten miles of | 
the road beyond Winn, one thousand dollars more be | 
invested, and upon the completion of the road to the | 
boundary a farther sum equal to five thousand dollars 
per mile; so that when the line is completed from Winn | 
to the boundary, the investment of the State will be 
raised to about fifteen thousand dollars per mile, be- 
sides the two hundred thousand dollars due from the | 
Maine Treasury. These investment are secured by a | 
first mortgage of the part of the line referred to, and | 
on the whole public domain of that State, and includ- 
ing upwards of 830,000 acres.’’ 





TRIBUTE TO THE Maine 6TH. At the reception of 
Gen. Meade in Calais, on his arrival there to look after 
the Fenian movements on the border, in reply to the 
introductory speech of Ex-Mayor Whidden, that dis- 
tinguished officer said: 

**He had often stood before his fellow-citizens in oth- | 
er parts of-the country to accept their regards and | 
gratulations, and the present was not the least pleas- | 
ing and satisfactory of such occasions—for he now | 
looked upon the people of Maine who had sent such | 
gallant regiments to the war; he stood face to face 
with fathers, brothers and friends of soldiers who once | 
belonged to that most heroic 6th. Well did he remem- 
ber their exploit, one of the most daring and brilliant | 
deeds of the war, (and if any man of the 6th were | 
present he would remember often hearing him express 
his opinion that it was the most brilliant thing) at | 
Rappahannock Station, where they killed a greater 
number than their own in going into battle, took more 
than the same number of prisoners, decided the event 
< a” battle, and left more than half their men on the | 

eld. 


Tue Presipent’sSpeecues. The Lewiston Journal 








7 | is inclined to be slightly ‘‘sarcustical’’ in its allusion 


to the recent speeches of President Johnson. 
per says: 

‘Judging from the tone and temper of the President’s 
speeches, he seems to be at variance with everybody 
except Andrew Johnson. His relations with this gen- 
tleman, however, are remarkably close and confiden- 
tial. In every utterance that the President has made, 
he has taken particular occasion to refer in terms of 
unqualified admiration to Andrew Johnson as ‘the 
humble individual,’’ but nevertheless the giant who 
*‘cornered rebellion in 1861,’’ who ‘‘went where reb- 
els were to be reached’’ and who never “‘took the 
back track.’’ And Andrew Johnson has been no less 
complimentary to his particular friend the President, 
whom he has held up before the admiring gaze of the 
world at large, as “‘the man who never broke his 
word,’’ the ‘‘humble iudividual who stands before you 
in the consciousness of rectitude,’’ the intellectual 
power who ‘‘heeds not the barking of the foul whelps 
of. sin,”’ the “‘Tribune of the people,’”’ and the only 
‘true friend of the soldiers and blacks.’? How pleas- 
ant it is to witness such a spectacle of mutual admira- 
tion and confidence !”’ 


That pa- 





Tae PLAN or Reconstruction. The Committee on 
Reconstruction have agreed to report the following 
amendment to the Constitution: 

1st. The Bingham proposition securing the rights 
of all citizens in every State, and forbiding State leg- 
islation to the contrary. 

2d. Basing representation upon numbers, exclud- 
ing all who are excluding from the polls. 

3d. Repudation of the rebel debt. 

4th. Giving Congress power to enact such laws as 
may be necessary to enforce these amendments. 

In addition two bills will be reported, one admitting 
the Congressional delegation from the States ratifying 
these amendments; and the other declaring ineligible 
to office the leading rebel officials. 





Tar Crorera at Hatirax AND New Yorx. It ap- 
pears from the reports of the physicians who have 
had the cholera cases in New York harbor in charge, 
that the ravages of that disease have nearly ceased.— 
No new cases have occurred on board the England 
since her departure from Halifax, and none on the 
Virginia since her passengers were transferred to the 
hospital ship. The type of cholera which prevailed 
was of a mild character and appirently not contag- 
ious, Nearly all those who were treated at the hos- 
pital station in Halifax recovered, while those who re- 
mained on the floating hospital died. 





New Treory or tae Cuorera. Dr. B. M. Snow, 
the Health officer of Providence, R. I., advances a new 
theory in regard to the cholera. He opposes quaran- 
tines, and says there can be no possible reasons for 
keeping them up except to give fees to the officers. In 
his opinion there is an atmospheric cause which is now 
on the Atlantic Ocean, moving towards us. Vessels 
coming from ports where, there has been no cholera 
for many years, have been stricken with the pestilence 
on passing through this atmospheric cause, and when 
that cause reaches our shores the cholera will spring 
up everywhere, where the social cause exists. 





Graves or Marne Soupiens. A correspondent of 
the Bangor Whig, who has visited the ‘‘Crater’’ farm, 
near Petersburg, whereon was the rebel fort mined and 
blown up by the Union troops, found the graves of 
the following Maine’ soldiers properly marked. 
Wm. Griff€h, the proprietor of the farm, will 
cheerfully assist any of the friends of the deceased, if 
they desire to remove the remains : 

G. 8. Cobb, [9th Maine: James M. Taylor, 19th 
Maine; Sergeant A. F. Barrett, Co. D. 1ith Me; A, 
A. A., Company B, llth Me; Fred Cook, 17th Me; C. 
L. Miller, 17th Me; A. C. Gammon 17th Me. 


Capt. Almon L. Varney, of the 30th Maine Vol- 
unteers, has been confirmed by the Senate as Second 
Lieutenant in the Ordnance Department. 


ta” We learn that thereare over one hundred and 
twenty students at the State Normal School the pres- 














mal will be placed on service the ensuing season. 


opened a store iu Upton. 


ent team. 








| ratify the foregoing articles, Senators and Representa- 


Thirty-Ninth Congress--First Session, 
) TUESDAY, 24. 
Senate. Mr. Sherman, from the Finanes Comumtit- 


tee, reported the Consular and Diplomati¢ Appro- 
priation bill; also the House bill authorizing the coin- 


= five cent 
. Sherman also reported a Public Pripting De- 


ficiency bill, appropriating $60,009, which was passed. 
Mr. W olfered a resolution fur the 


slief of loyal 
citizens of Jefferson and Berkely counties, Vegi 
It is to pay them for quartermaster’s stores, 
the army. Referred to the Judiciary 


Committee. 
A resolution was adopted that the Secretary of War | table. 


farnish the evidence upon which the reward for the 
arrest of Jetf Davis was awarded. 

The bill for the admission of Colorado was taken up. 

The pending question was on a motion to reconsider 
the vote rejecting the bill. 

Mr. Sumner spoke against the pro 

Messrs. Stewart and Nye advocat 
Mr. Guthrie opposed it. 

_ A message was received from the House announcing | 
its non-concurrence in the Senate amendments to the 
bill in relation to the habeas corpus. 

The Senate voted to insist on its amendments and 
ask-a committee of conference. 

House. The army bill was taken up. 

The motion to postpone it until December next was | 
withdrawn, and the House proceeded to its considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Woodbridge moved as a substitate for the sec- 
tion - corresponding section of the Senate bill. Re- 
jected. 

Mr. Hale moved to strike out the clause making 
West Point graduates intelligible to appointments in 
Subsistence Department. Rejected. 

The 19th section was then passed over. 

The 20th section, in reference to the Provost Mar- 
shal’s Bureau, was then considered. Mr. Conkling 
move i to strike gut the section. He caused to be read | 
a letter from Gen. Grant to Senator Nesmith, in which | 
he says: ‘*I am opposed to multiplying bureaus, and 
think there is no necessity for a Provost Marshal Gen- | 
eral, In fact, if we had to organize the army anew 
I should not have as many bureaus as we now have. 
In my opinion the country would be just as well and 
much more economically served if the Coast Survey | 
were added to the Engineer’s Bureau, and if the! 
Quartermaster’s Subsistence and Pay Departments 
were merged into one.’’ 4 

Mr. Conkling opposed the perpetuation of the Pro- 
vost Marshals’ Bureau, a power under which his con- 
stituents had suffered beyond his capacity to express. 
He spoke in very strong terms of condemnation of the 
Provost Marshal of the western division of New York, 
and of Gen. Fry. Against the former every offense 
from highway robbery up and down, had been charged | 
and proven. 

Mr. Blaine defended Gen. Fry, than whom no more | 
honorable and high-toned officer was in the army.— | 
The gentleman from New York (Mr. Conkling) had 
had issues with Gen. Fry, which had been adjudicated | 
by the Secretary of War, and he would leave the gen- | 
tleman to say whether he had come out second best. | 

Mr. Conkling said he was responsible here and else-| 
where for what he had said and should say about Gea. | 
Fry. He pronounced the statement of Mr. Blaine in 
reference to himself and his quarrel and his issues with 
Gen. Fry to be false. 

Mr. Blaine raised a point of order that Mr. Conk- | 
ling used unparliamentary language in saying that he | 
(Blaine) had made a false statement. 

The Speaker pro tem (Mr. Davis) sustained the 
point, when, on motion, Mr. Conkling was allowed to 
proceed in order. 

Mr. Conkling denied any personal quarrel with Gen. | 
Fry, and that the statement made here was without 
foundation. No officer in the Government, holding a 
similar position, had done so much harm and go little 
good as Gen. Fry. If that was offensive, so beit. To | 
the particular individual (Blaine) to whom it might | 
give offence, he (Conkling) would answer, ‘‘not here | 
but elsewhere, anywhere it might be agreeable’’ to 
have the answer. 

Mr. Blaine, in reply, said the phrase ‘‘answering 
here or elsewhere,’’ was so very cheap as to be beneath 
his notice. He did not presume the gentleman from 
New York really meant that he wanted to fight a duel, 
and he need not have the assurance from him (Blaine) 
that he did not intend it. When he had to resort to 
the word “‘false,’’ and to go into the cheap swagger of 
*‘answering here or elsewhere’? he should have very 
little faith in the cause he stood up here to maintain. 

Mr. Stevens moved to substitute a new section, pro- 
viding that the Provost Marshal’s Bureau shall be sus- | 
tained only so long as in the judgment of the Secretary 
of War it is necessary to close up the business there- 
of, not exceeding six months from the passage of this 
act. 


ition. 
reconsideration. 





| 


| 
| 


Mr. Stevens’ substitute was adopted. 
The 28d section, relating to the pay department, was 
amended by adding to the sentence, ‘excluding West 


| Point graduates from appointments,’’ but that it shall 


not apply to officers now in the pay department. 

Mr. Morrill asked unanimous consent to introduce a 
bill in relation to the transportation of live animals 
from Canada. He said the Canadians were shearing 
their sheep over the border, thus evading the duty im- 
posed on wool. 

Mr. Jenckes objected. 

Mr. Price, from Committee on the Pacific Railroad, 
reported back with amendments the bill granting lands 
to Missouri and Iowa for the State Line Railroad. It 
grants ten sections per mile on each side of the road, | 
which is about 250-miles long. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pubtic Lands. 

Mr. Price also reported back the bill to secure the 
speedy construction of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

Mr. Randall made a point of order that it was an | 
appropriation bill pledging the credit of the United | 
States, and that it should go to the Committee of the | 
Whole. 

The Speaker sustained the point. 

The bill was then recommitted to the Committee on | 
the Pacific Railroad, and it was immediately reported 
again to avoid the point of order. 

After considerable debate the House, without taking 
the question on the reception of the report, adjourned. 

Wepyespay, April 25. 

Senate. Ten thousand copies of the report on the 
rinderpest were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Headricks, from the Naval Committee, reported 
on the petition of 15 officers and 26 seamen for prize 
money for captures at Island No. 16, that the evidence 
is insufficient to establish the clam. The committee 
was discharged from its further consideration. 

The bill admitting Colorado was taken up. 

Mr. Doolittle in a speech defined his position in re- 


gard to the resolutions of the Wisconsin Legislatare, | 


asking him to resign. 


Mr. Howe made a speech animadverting upon Mr, | 


Doolittle’s remarks. . 
Messrs. Lane of Indiana, Howard, Williams and 
Cresswell spoke in favor of the admission of Colarodo. 
Messrs. Hendricks, Edmunds and Johnson spoke 
against it. 
The Senate, by a vote of 19 to 18, reconsidered the | 
vote rejecting the bill. 
Mr. Sumner offered an amendment, which was re- 


jected. 

The bill then passed—19 to 13. 

House. Mr. Blaine renewed the controversy of 
yesterday with Mr. Conkling, during which mutual 
imputations of cowardice and unfaithfulness were 
made. 

A bill was passed levying on all horses, mules, cattle, 
sheep, hogs, and other live animals imported from for- 
eign countries a duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

A resolution was adopted requesting the President to 
communicate any negotiation entered into or proposed 
respecting the rebel cotton loan. 

A resolution was adopted that the Committee on 
Commerce inquire if legislation is necessary to prevent 
overcrowding of passengers on ship-board and prevent- 
ing the intredaction of cholera. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad bill was taken up. 

Mr. Morrill reported a bill amending the Internal 
Revenue act. Referred to the Committee of thc 
Whole, and made a special order for one week from to- 
morrow. 

: Tuurspay, April 26. 

Senate. Mr, Sumner presented a petition for thé 
expulsion of Garrett Davis for having said that should 
the Civil Rights bill become a law he would feel com- 
pelled to regard himself as an enemy of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Davis said the language attributed to him was 
correct, but ought to have been taken with the con- 
text, otherwise it was a garbled statement. : 

The petition was referred to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. . 

Mr. Sherman introduced a joint resolution, which 
was passed, appropriating $2,100,000 to pay expenses 
of collecting revenue from customs. o. 

The bill to regulate the commercial, military and 
postal communication between the States was taken 
up at 1 P. M. s 

Mr. Morrill opposed it at length. 

Messrs. McDougall and Johnson also opposed the 
bill, and Mr. Doolittle favored it. 

Hovse. The bill remitting certain duties on pro- 
duce from Canada detained by ice, was taken up and 

assed. 

The bill encouraging telegraphic communication with 
Cuba was considered. One of the amendments fixes 
the rate of tariff over any of the channels at no more 
than $3 for ten words. 

The bill as amended was then passed. 

Fripay, April 27. 

Senate. The bill for the relief of certain naval 
contractors was ‘ 

Mr, Wilson offered a joint resolution for the follow- 
ing amendment to the Constitution : : 

* *‘No payment shall ever be made by the United 


Stated or any State for or on account of the emancip»- | 


tion of any slave or slaves, or for or on account of any 
debt connected with or incurred in aid of insurrection 
“against the United States. Representatives shall be 
joned among the several States which may be 
included within this Union according to their respec- 
tive numbers, counting the whole number of persons 
in each State, but whenever in any State the elective 
franchise shall be denied to any of its inhabitants, bo- 
ing male citizens of the United States of 21 years of 
age, for any eause except insurrection or rebellion 
against the United States, the basis of representation 
in such State shall be reduced in proportion to which 
the number of male citizens so excluded shall bea? to 
the whole number of male citizens over 21 years of 
The second clause of the resolutions provides that 
whenever any of the States lately in rebellion shall 


j exclusive consent of the Senate, shall 


tives from such State or States 
Congress. 

The resolution 

“” Monday, 

Ouse. Mr. Gassam offered a resolution, whi 

adopted, requesting the President of the United Benn 

to cause to be communicated to the House the collation 

of provisions in reference to freedmen contained in the 

led constitutions of the Southern States and in 

C — v4 those States since the overthrow of 

4 - - 
- hes oo ion, _— &s information on that subject may 


shall be admitted into 
was ordered to be printed. Adjourn- 


The Northern Pacific Railroad bill was take 
the substitute offered by Mr. Stevens considers). 
Mr, Spauldingmoved that the bill be jai, 
, amid intense 
A motion to reconsider was | 


laid on the 
excitement—76 ty 56 


aid on the table, 


Monpay, April 2 

. » April 30, 
Sanate. The Reconstruction Committee reported 
the Joint resolution and bills, an abstract of which 

be found in another column. = 


The Postoffice appropriation bill was then taken u 

Mr. Trumbull offered the following amendment. 4 

“No person exercising or performing the duties of 
office which by law are required to be filled by 
: » before confirma- 
tion by the Senate, receive any salary or jae, 
for services, unleds he has beew commissioned by the 
President to fillsthe vacancy which has, during the re. 
cess ‘by dowtnes and since its adjournment is 

‘ ion or expirati ter: 

A long debate followed. a 

Without taking action the Senate adjourned 
: House. A joint resolution wys introduced 
ing the constitutional relations of Tennessee 
to practicial relations with the United States. 
ed to the Jud‘iary committea. 

The House considered Mr. Julian’s resolution offer- 
ed in January last, declaring the speedy trial of Jeff. 
Davis for treason and other crimes with which he is 
charged, and pis prompt execution if convicted, is im- 
peratively demanded by the people of the United States 

Mr. Julian spok@ im its favor, when it was referred 
to the Judiciary Committee. 

The Committee on Reconstruction presented a report 
under a suspension of the rules by a vote of 107 to 20. 

The committee on appropriations reported appro- 
priations for the freedmen’s bureau for the year com- 
mencing Jan. 1st last, amounting to $11,500,000. 

Mr. Stevens offered a substitute for his bill to double 

Pp of pensioners by the war, to pay dam- 
ages done to loyal men by the rebel government and 
rebel raiders and to enforce the law confiscating the 
property of the enemy. The substitute forfeits to the 
government all public lands of the eleven so-called 





hap- 


declar- 
restored 
Referr- 





| Confederate States, and provides for its distribution 
| among the liberated slaves at the rate of forty acres to 
each adult male, or widow who is at the head of a 


family, the rest to be applied to giving $100 for the 
erection of buildings in each homestead; $200,000,000 
to be invested in U. S. securities and the interest add- 
ed to the pensions of pensioners; $100,000,000 to go 
toward equalizing the bounties of soldiers; $200,000,- 

0 to go towards paying damages done to loyal citi- 
zens by civil and military operations of the rebel gov- 
ernment. 

No person’s property to be seized whose whole*estate 
on the 4th of March last was not worth over $10 000 
unless he had voluntarily become an officer or em- 
ployee, military or civil of the rebel States; in the en- 
forcement of all confiscations $1000 will be left to de- 
linquents, 

Mr. Blaine submitted a letter from Gen. Frye, and 
made a personal vindication of himself from the 
charges of having made an untruthful statement 
touching the difficulties between Mr. Conkling and 
Gen. Frye. The letter states that Mr. Blaine’s asser- 
tion is strictly true, and details the difficulties at some 
length. 

A long debate followed, participated in by Messrs. 
Blaine, Conkling and others. 

Adjourned. 











cceeeieneet 


Tue Treason Triats. The following statement by 
the Washington correspondent of the New York 
Times gives the latest version of the ouestion in re- 
gard to the trial of Davis and other rebels in Virginia: 


**Attorney-General Speed has under consideration 
the matter of the trial of Jeff Davis in the United 
States Circuit Court of Virginia, which meets on the 
first Monday in May at Norfolk, unless Congress shall 
in the meantime pass a bill changing the place of hold- 
ing the court to Richmond. A proposition of this 
kind is now being urged in the House. It is not set- 
tled, however, where Davis will be tried, but whether 
or not he shall be tried in the State of Virginia will be 
determined upon the arrival of Chief Justice Chase, 
who is expected here this week. If Judge Chase inter- 
poses no objection a charge against Davis for treason 
will be submitted to the United States Grand Jury to 
be convened in Norfolk or Richmond as before sug- 

ested. 

The Attorney-General has also been in consultation 
with Judge Underwood with reference to the trials of 
Wise, Lee, and some sixty others who were indicted 
for treason in the United States District Court at Nor- 
folk last summer. It is not likely that the indictment 
against Gen. Lee will be prosecuted at the May term, 
if, indeed, the trial shall ever take place. It is pro- 


| posed to try first of the persons indicted at Norfolk, 


Henry A. Wise, and in all probability that will be the 
only case disposed of this season in Virginia, unless it 
be determined to try Davis, and in that event no effort 
will be made to try Wise during the May term.”’ 





Tue New Siate Quarry in Winstow. In refer- 
ence to the newly discovered slate quarry in Winslow, 
to which we made allusion last week, the Waterville 
Mail says: 

‘**Examinations have not yet been made sufficient to 
determine fully the extent of the quarry, but the 
quality proves to be equal to that of the best slate in 
market. There is reason to suppose that the quantity 
is abundant. Two gentlemen from the slate works at 
Brownville,—Messrs. Stephen A. Thomas and Griffith 
G. Jones—who are experienced slate workers in vari- 
| ous places, have examined the quarry as far as is pos- 
| sible in its present condition. These gentlemen have 
| left at our office samples of the slate, which they very 
| confidently pronounce equal to the best they have ever 
| worked. They express great confidence in the value 
of the discovery, and the success of the Company in 
working it. 
| The Brownville slate has to be transported by teams 
| forty miles to Bangor; which is done only in the win- 
| ter, the slate waiting till summer for a merket,—and 
| yet it proves a profitable business. The advantage of 
‘a quarry located as this is at Winslow, only a few 
rods from railroad, and but twenty miles by that to 
| navigable waters, is obviously very good. 

We look upon the discovery of this quarry as prom- 
| ising to open an extensive and important business in- 
terest. Of course its value yet remains to be tested; 
but only so far as regards the extent of the slate, its 
quality being already satisfactorily determined.’’ 





New Licut oy Tue Fisuine Dispute. W. B. Law- 
rence, the annotator of ‘*Wheaton’s Elements of In- 
ternational Laws,’’ produces a very important point 
in relation to the dispute upon the Fishery questions. 


He says : 


**In 1853 a convention was constituted to refer the 
adjustment of certain claims of American citizens upon 
Great Britain and of British citizens upon the United 
States. During these proceedings there was a question 
decided upon the claim of an American citizen for 
compensation for a fishing vessel seized in the Bay of 
Fundy in 1842. A British admiralty court had con- 
demned it upon the ‘headland’? interpretation of the 
existing treaties, by which the Bay of Fundy was 
claimed to be pot open to American fisherman within 
three miles of the shore. The vessel fished in the bay 
| ten miles from the shore. The umpire decided that 
the Bay of Fundy, which is from sixty-five to seventy- 
| five miles wide, is not an excluded bay within the 
| meaning of the treaties then in force, and awarded 
compensation to the owners of the American vessel 
which had been seized. Mr. Lawrence believes that 
this decision is binding upon both countries as a thing 





| adjudicated, and pot open to further discussion. This 


decision, which is little known, was not rendered un- 
till 1855, and after the Reciprocity Treaty with Cana- 
da. The latter being abrogated, we come back to the 
| original treatise, which are construed in favor of the 
| United States by the decision referred to. 





Crovr. Almost daily we are called upon to chroni- 
| cle the death of some loved one, by this dread disease, 
which often takes its victim away from loving parents 
with only very short notice. Every mother should 
| supply herself with Coe’s Cough Balsam, for it is no 
| exaggeration to say it. will cure ninety-nine cases 10 
every one hundred, if taken in season, There are 
very many- mothers who will tell you they owe the life 
of some dear one to, this wonderful medicine. (ne 
very desirable quality is that it leaves no bad effect, 
it being perfectly harmless. In cases of cough, hoarse- 
ness or tickling in the throat, it has no equal, 


“The Banana Cream, 
To be admired needs but to be seen.” 

This is an article that restores the gray hair to its 
natural color without fail. In my long experience I 
‘have seen nothing that equals it for that purpose.— 
| Manufactared by J. M. Todd & Co., No. 74, Middle 
St., Portland, Maine, and sold by druggists and trad- 
ers every where. 








ty The rush for the Family Dye Colors of Howe & 
Stevens is as greatas ever. Once introduced tos 
family or neighborhood, and they spread like wildfire. 
The truth is, they are so nice to have about the hous? 
that every prudent and sensible matron will have 
them. Howe & Stevensemploy some hundred hands 
to keep up to orders. 





Bewart or Toor Poisons vended under the name 
of Dentifrices, Adopt and adhere to the only oe 
parations ‘that really preserves the teeth and hardens 
the gums, fragrant Sozodont. Its effects on decay- 
ing teeth are marvelous. 


“Mr. G. W. Hanks of this city, killed a Chester 
pig, on Friday last, eight months and seven days old, 
which weighed 403 pounds. 


American Life Drops,—Nothing like them ! 


Pestachine—Gray without it, Black with it, is the 
hair. 
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THE MAINE FARMER 


: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMIL Y NEWSPAPER. 

















Portry. 


NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP. 
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the time he came to remind me of my prom- 

and we commenced danc- 

me. At the end of 

first figure, I turned to reply to some remark [ 
fancied that he had at last ventured to make, when I 


“Yes, it may do; tall, the same name, too;”’ then 
to me, ‘“‘Pray, Miss Fortescue, do you con- 
sider yourself tall? What may be your height ?”’ 

Not a little surprised at this brusque manner of 

ing a conversation, and thinking I would answer 
him in his own style, I replied, ‘‘It may be seven feet, 
but is not.”’ 

“But scarcely under five feet eight inches,’ he pre- 
sumed; ‘‘have you any relations in Canada ?’’ 

I answered in the affirmative, and though with a 
haughty tone, yet [ must have looked amused, for he 
presently added, 

**T see that you are more diverted than offended at 
the extreme audacity of my mode of addressing you, 
which perhaps strikes you ad tess eccentric in the 
midst of this motley crowd, than it otherwise might; 
but I assure you that I have no wish to appear origi- 
nal or impertinent; Iam actuated by v different 
motives. Before entering this ball-room I received a 
letter containing intelligence of a most perplexing and 
annoying nature, and which has thrown me intoa 
ciate of the prpaiens canine I am plaged in a posi 
tion of some difficulty, without assistance 
you, I feel I can scarcely extricate myself. However 
mad you may and must think me to be, with this in 
view, I venture to beg your ission to ask you two 
more questions. They will no doubt strike you as odd 
omes for a perfect stranger to make. But you have 
the option of choosing to listen to them or not.” 

this time our quadrille had come to an end, and 
leading me to where my mother was sitting, my part- 
ner said: 

“Make your decision, and tell me of it when you 
waltz with me, as I trust you will when the next dance 
is over.’’ 

I agreed to this, and he left me. When he came to 
claim my hand as the first notes of the deux-temps 
struck up my curiosity urged him to grant his request, 
pwd put question the first to me, after the first 
To 


“Your Christian name ?’’ 

**Constance.”’ 

“How fortunate.’’ exclaimed my partner. 

“‘Number two after the second round. 

‘‘What fortune, if any you may possess ?’” 

Answer, ‘‘Only one thousand pounds.”’ 

‘Lucky again,’’ mutteredhe. ‘‘One more question, 
the last and most important one, I will, if you will 
allow -me, make to you in a letter of explanation, 
which having read, I trust you will not be so cruel as 
to refuse your aid. May I write to you or not?’’ 

This was not to be answered at once or without con- 
sideration. 

“I do not press you now, but I hope to have your 
favorable answer to my earnest request when you leave 
the cloak-room,”’ said he, returning me to my mother’s 
side. 

What an odd circumstance! Did ever a girl have 
such a strange ? I thought of little else but 
him and his funny questions for the rest of the night. 
The more I tho it about it the more reluctant I felt 
to refuse his exp ions, and before the time for our 
departure arrived, I had resolved to accept his pro- 
ange of writing tome. He might say what he chose, 

ut I was a free agent still, and would take care not 
to commit myself toanything. I could tell my parents 
about it all at some future time, but there could be 
no harm in receiving a letter. I had made up my 
mind that having heard so much, I would know more; 
and when, on leaving the cloak room, I encountered 
my hero of the night, I acceded to his urgent request, 


**{ return to London in a day or two,’’ said he, ‘‘and 
you shall receive a letter before I start.’’ 

Ican scarcely describe how strangely I felt all the 
next day. I could hardly believe that I had not been 
dreaming—that there was no reality in the affair. At 
all events my must have been playing me a 

joke. I should, of course get no letter. But 


“Dear Miss Fortescur—lI feel very grateful to you 
for allowing me to make a ful] explanation of what 


9 y spent wi 
uiet place. It was with delight that 
wo eae heme doe Asaatien, ond that 
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tall, certainly; 
po » Was wanting ! 
a piece of good luck about her name and height, but 
the former, that the im of the 
ifficulty did not weigh with me much. As for 
that, some godmother, or distant relation, might leave 
her something, and a number of — might 
happen to help us in this particular; sc I wrote to my 
uncle to tell him that I had chosen a dear, fascinating 
girl, whom he could not fail to approve of, that she 
possessed the requirements which he deemed necessa- 
ry, and I felt certain of his consent to my engaging 
myself, as soon as he should be able to make her ac- 
quaintance. My Constance, I told him, was all he 
could desire. I never said a word about the fortune. 
In reply, my uncle told me that he was ised at 
my having so soon found a young lady -who answered 
80 completely to his » for he had «imagined it 
would be more difficult for me to meet his requisitions 
in these particulars. However, he would not withhold 
his consent to my en t, if he found that she 
fulfilled his conditions in every sense, and if she should 
nm him on his becoming ly acquainted with 
3 which he said he trusted to have the ity 
of being in three months’ time, when he should 
Be home in England on leave; but that I should 
incur his serious displeasure if I committed myself to 
any sort of engagement before he should have seen 
and —_, his verdict on the object of my choice. He 
had heard from me that I should return to England in 
the yacht early in the next month, and that Constance 
follow me almost immediately with some friends, 
having accepted an invitation to visit some relative in 
the north ef Devon. The people with whom Constance 
(for I now always called her by her second name) was 
to travel were obliged to postpone their going to Eng- 
land, much to my vexation, and I was a little anxious 
at leaving her, surrounded as she was by admirers, 
whom her beauty and love of admiration and attention 
attracted. I comforted myself, however, with think- 
ing, that I must now go, without being able to 
bind her by promise to me, yet it would not be for 
long. She would probably be with me in a couple of 
months’ time again, and when once my uncle had 
seen her, I was certain he would allow us to be en- 
gaged, for I felt that he would no more be able to re- 
sist her powers of charming than myself, and in spite 
of her having no money, for was not my own fortune, 
which was considerable, enough? He was a rich man 
himself and would no doubt help us, for he had always 
been most kind and generous to me. I arrived in 
England a fortnight ago, and remained in London till 
wi the last few days. I came to look up a college 
friend in this neighborhood, and was induced by him 
to accept Lady L’s invitation to the ball. Just before 
leaving my friend’s house with him that evening, a 
letter was put into my hands. On opening it, I found 
it was from m7 uncle, and dated from Paris. He told 
me that his return had been hurried by circumstances 
which took him to France. His business would be 
settled in a few days, and on leaving the continent he 
should make some visits among his friends in England, 
and should afterwards present himself at my lodgings 
in town, when he expected me to conduct him to the 
oa where Constance was staying, and that he would 
ave just a week in which to makeeher acquaintance 
before he must leave Europe again for a lengthened 
period. He promised, however, to write and inform 
me of the exact time when I might expect him, men- 
tioning three weeks as aay the outside time be- 
fore we should meet. Here was a fix for me to be in. 
What shouldI do? If I wrote to beg Constance to 
hurry her departure, even if she should undertake the 
voyage alone, there would be no time to make her 
preparations and to sail, so as to reach England be- 
fore my uncle should have left it. I was in a sad di- 
lemma, and wanted to rush back to London by the 
next train, to consult a friend in whom [ had confid- 
ed my affairs, and whose advice I valued; but Monck- 
ton, my coll friend, persuaded me to accompany 
him still to the ball. ‘‘You can think the matter 
over, old fellow,”’ said he, ‘‘as well there as anywhere 
else, and there is not time for you to catch the London 
train now.’’ I chanced to see you when the night was 
half over, and being struck with your resemblance to 
Constance, begged to be introduced to you by the gen- 
tleman with whom you were speaking, of whom Monck- 
ton knew something. I did also partly acquiesce in 
his wish that I should dance, as he said my not doing 
so looked so remarkable, and Lady L. had asked him 
“if his friend never danced.’”’ On learning your 
name it all at once occurred to me that Constance had 
once told me that she had an uncle and aunt living in 
the north of England. It struck me, too, that it was 
just possible that you might be a cousin of hers— 
hence my second question to you while dancing the 
quadrille together—my ideas were in such a desperate 
state of confusion at the time that I hardly compre- 
hended how excessively impertinent you must have 
thought me, when I asked you the other question.— 
Your replies put the idea into my head which induced 
me to beg you to let me write and explain myself, and 
now I come to the disclosure of the design by which I 
hope, with your assistance, to obviate the difficulty of 
my position. Knowing my uncle’s resolute purpose 
when he has made up his mind to anything, I felt sure 
that he would keep his word, and that unless he could 
see Constance and be able to judge of her himself, 
there would be no hope of his consent to an engage- 
ment, and if we waited until he should again have an 
opportunity of so doing, we should have to remain as 
we were untill am twenty-five. I would k con- 
stant to the end of time itself, but I do not feel quite 
so sure about my love, surrounded as she is by admir- 
ers, a8 I said before. And if she should forget me! 
No, it is better to secure her at all risks. Let me im- 
plore you to help me—you can if you will—you have 
the same name, are her cousin, I am almost sure. If 
you would consider my petition, oh! how happy you 
would make me; you would relieve me from a tremen- 
dous load of anxiety. If you are her cousin you can- 
not fail to know her near relatives who live in Devon- 
shire. Cannot you pay them a visit in about three 
weeks’ time, and confer the immense favor upon me— 
of consenting to personate my Mary Constance for 
the week which my uncle. proposes to pass in her com- 
y? I will let you know, in case you afford me this 
piness, the exact day when I shall have to conduct 
my uncle to visit the Fortescues for this purpose. I 
shall await your dceision anxiously, and shall fear the 
worst until I hear.’’ 

So ended Henry Ashford’s letter, for by this name 
he signed himself. What a strange request! It was, 
however, quite true that he was half-engaged to my 
cousin, for I had heard in a letter from Canada about a 
month before that she was likely to be engaged to a 
Mr. Ashford, a young man of pros What 
should I do—what did I do? I did what many a girl 
who loved excitement and a little adventure, p in 
me ees circumstances, might have done. I con- 
sented to lend my aid in this romantic affair, which, 
anyhow, was at all events a family one. I received a 
grateful answer from Henry, and wrote to my cousins 
who lived near Biddeford to accept the oft-repeated in- 
vitation they had given me to visit them, fixing the 
time in accordance with the plan in which I was en- 

So there I was betrothed, as it were, but with- 
out a lover or prospect of marriage. Was ever a girl 
so curiously placed before? Nothing served to remind 
me of my unprecedented predicament, till the arrival 
of a locket, with Mr. Ashford’s photograph in it. The 


day after the fancy-ball I met in society a gentleman, 
| -whose i 


manners and conversation were very 
tome. I had frequent opportunities of seeing him, 
for he visited our house, after a while, constantly. I 
was flattered by his attentions, and he appeared to take 
an increasing interest in me. Our pursuits were the 
same; he would sing to my accompaniment, criticise 
my drawings, and lend me some of his own which had 
real merit, to copy. He would read aloud my favor- 
ite poems, to my mother and myself, and things were 

ing serious. ts hardly knowing wheth- 
er his attentions be encouraged or not, on so 
short an acquaintance,were not sorry to know that they 
would soon necessarily be put to a stop by my depart- 
ure for my proposed visit to my relations. He was 
reading the “Palace of Art’’ to me the afternoon fol- 
lowing that which I had let out that I was going away; 
my mother had been called out of the room; when he 
made a declaration of his love. I hardly can describe 
what [ felt, when he did so, and begged me to tell 
him if he might hope.. He would not have intruded 
his feelings upon me 80 soon, had he not known of my 
intended absence; but he could not bear the suspense 
he must endure, he said, if I went away without his 
assuring me of his attachment. I had seen so much 
of him, and had liked him so much, and felt such a 

fluttering at my heart when he told me of his 
own that I begin to understand a little the 
joy of being loved, which is impossible unless to one 
who can love in return, though I could not at the mo- 
ment analyze my sensations. I told him that I had 
known him too short a time to 
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and my nerves were fearfull 


T wished he 
I heartily Thad never undertaken what 
had probably lost me a true heart. In gratify- 
ing the whim of the moment I shipwrecked my life's 
happiness. I arrived at Witchley Manor in a very 
worn out state, having scarcely the night before; 
strained. It appears 
Henry had let Mr. and Mrs. Fortescue into the secret, 
and they, though evidently not approving of the de- 
ceit _— LD ara had, out of mg yes 
to him, not seriously o it, thinking-also 
uncle’s conditions pAb soe ton Saewee absurd. I 
received great kindness front them both, and they did 
all they could to cheer my spirits, fearing I were over- 
come with the fatigue of our lengthened railroad trav- 
elling I had’endured. They little knew what a heavy 
grief was knocking at my brain and heart—how I hat- 
ed m for what I promised to do. Another 
night, a headache in the morning, and I was 
in the drawing-room with my cousins, when the hour 
of trial arrived. The carriage had been sent to the 
station to meet the gentlemen, and I heard the grating 
of the gravel on the drive up to the house under its 
wheels, an opening and shutting of doors, and the visi- 
tors were announced. I had been standing at tile pi- 
ano, tossing over some music, when they entered, and 
I did not turn round. By this time my head was 
swiming from the tension of my overwrought feeling, 
and my agitation was extreme—a step towards me. 
Mr. Ashford’s voice. 

*«Constance—allow me—my uncle.”’ 

I experienced a rushing sensation in my ears. I 
turned—some one stood béfore me—some one was hold- 
ing my hands—a face bent over them—and then—all 
was blank—for I had fainted. When I recovered, I 
was lying on a sofa, and my cousins were bending over 
me. 

“Thank Heaven that you have opened your eyes 
again at last,’’ said Ellen Fortescue. ‘‘Henry’s uncle 
knows all—we will leave you to make your peace with 
him for helping to deceive him, and to play a practi- 
cal joke on so good @ man.”’ 

They left me and some one from the other end of the 
room advanced, and said : 

“My poor child your troubles are ended. My 
nephew has confessed all to me. I must exact one 

before I can forgive you your in the du- 
icity.’” Then changing his voice to its natural tone, 

“Instead of being engaged to the nephew for one 
week, you must consent to belong to the uncle for life.”’ 

The voice thrilled every chord of my being. I turn- 
sd to look at Henry’s uncle, and was clasped to the 
breast of the man I loved. 

‘J am so thankful to that rascal Henry,’’ exclaimed 
he, ‘that he chose Mary Constance instead of Con- 
stance When I saw that you wore his portrait 
in your bosom, I felt there was no hope for me, though 
I was ignorant at the time that his true love’s surname, 
which he had never mentioned, happened to be the 
same as yours, and that you were related. I have, in 
the moment of happiness, he conferred on me by dis- 
closing that your promise to him only bound you for 
one week, forgiven him fully, and granted all his wish- 
es of me. 

Henry, it appears, had been struck with remorse 
when he saw how seriously I was affected by the com- 
plications he had brought upon me, and being of a 
generous, impulsive nature, had at once made a clean 
breast of it to his uncle. Of course I need not tell 
you that Col. Hadley and I were married at once, and 
that I accompanied him to India. Henry married his 
Mary as soon as she arrived, which was before we 
started, and the thousand peunds which was wanting 
to complete his bride’s requirements,was presented her 
by her husband, in the shape of a set of diamonds. 
He made one condition now, and that was that Henry 
should call her by her first name, and leave Constance 
to him. I was reminded, last evening, of this strange 
incident by an old gentleman, who had not seen me 
since I was a very young girl, remarking to me how 
tall I had grown, and inquiring what my height really 
is. I thought then, as I often do, of my strange part- 
ner and my relations to him for one week. 





An Amusing Anecdote orDr. Francis. 


Dr. Francis, the New York physician had a sincere 
love and admiration for Franklin; and this enthusiasm 
was the origin of the sorrows which will now be relat- 
ed of its victim, Dr. Francis. He had seen Franklin’s 
printing-office and the spot where he had discovered 
electricity, but had never visited his grave at Phila- 
delphia. On a visit to that city, he determined no 
longer to omit so important a duty; and having had 
the cemetery in which the remains of Franklin lay 
pointed out to him, at once went thither. To his great 
disappointment, the gates were locked, the sexton ab- 
sent, and the wall too high to climb. But the Doctor 
had come upon a sacred errand, and would not aban- 
don his design. He went into one of the neighboring 
shops, borrowed a short ladder, and leaning this against 
the cemetery-wall, ‘climb up and reached the opposite 
side. The grave of Franklin was discovered, and 
kneeling upon the sod, the ardent admirer of the dead 
philosopher spent an hour in rapt meditation upon his 
hero’s life and character. He had thus visited that 
sacred grave; he had no longer the conviction of a 
duty neglected; he could return to his family now and 
say: ‘I have knelt upon the grave of Franklin !’’ 
This return, however, proved more difficult than he 
anticipated. Mounting the wall, which was very low 
on the inside, however, high on the outside, he found 
that his friend the store-keeper, growing impatient, had 
borne off the ladder, and thus the “highly respectable’’ 
Dr. Francis was left at mid-day, in the city of Phila- 
delphia, astride a cemetery-wall. The position was 
unpleasant, and the figure which he presented apt to 
be regarded as scandalous. The Philadelphians are 
decorous people, and the spectacle of an elderly gen- 
tleman in a black coat, clerical white cravat, and with 
long gray hair flowing upon his shoulders, was sufli- 
cient to produce a sensation. On his perch, however, 
the Doctor stoutly remained, hoping that some way- 
farer would aid him dismounting. None came; but 
all at once there appeared a procession of Quakers— 
men and maidens—who drew near the spot, and 
finally halted beneath the wall. Then the explanation 
of this ominous maneeuver followed. All eyes were di- 
rected upon the robust Doctor, whose clerical appear- 
ance and singular coger aroused grave indignation 
and displeasure. The storm soon burst. A solemn 
‘**Friend’’ advanced from the rest, and calmly asked 
the Doctor if he was insane. Insane! Then he was 
to be regarded asa madman for his devotion to the 

t Franklin! The worthy Doctor grew more in- 
ignant than his Quaker friend. He stretched forth 
his hand, concentrated upon himself all eyes, and then 
—astride the wall as he was—commenced an eloquent 
address upon the neglect of Franklin’s memory.— 
We know how Dr. ‘Francis could talk—how com- 
pletely his listeners were always enchanted. His suc- 
cess upon this occasion was triumphant. From the 
essunl te had become the accuser. Why had the 
people of Philadelphia, where Franklin lived and died, 
left his grave unmarked by any monument—his last 
resting-place almost unknown? Why had they neg- 
lected this man of splendid genius in a manner so 
shocking—even securing the gates of the spot in which 
he lay, so that his admirers could not visit his tomb? 
The worthy Doctor upon the heads of his lis- 
teners a torrent of eloquence, and from enemies they 
soon became friends. A ladder was brought him, and 
ceasing his oration, he descended from his perch. He 
was greeted as he rcached the ground by hearty 
cheers.— Hours at Home. 


A Match Factory. 


A match factory in Western New York is noted for 
the curious machinery used in the manufacture. 729,- 
000 feet of pine of the best quality are used annually 
for the matches, and 400,000 feet of basswood for 
eases. The used annually for the matches is 
400 barrels, the phosphorus is 9,600 pounds.— 
The machines run night and day, and 300 hands are 
employed at the works. 500 pounds of paper per day 
are used to make the light small boxes for holding the 
matches, and four tons of pasteboard per week for the 
larger boxes. Sixty-six pounds of flour per day are 
used for paste, and the penny stamps required by 
government on the boxes amount to the snug little 
sam of $1,440 per day. 

There are four machines in use for cutting, dipping 
and delivering the matches. The two-inch pine plank 
is sawed up the length of the match, which is 24 inch- 
es. These go into the machine for cutting, where at 
every Stroke 12 matches are cut, and by the succeed- 
ing stroke pushed into slats arranged on a double chain 
240 feet long, which carries them to the sulphur vat, 
and from thence to the phosphorous vat, and thus 
across the-room and back, returning them at a point 
just in front of the cutting machine, and where they 
are delivered in their natural order, and are gathered 
up by a into trays and sent to the packing room. 
Thus 1, gross or 144,000 small boxes of matches 
are made per day. The machines for making the 
small, thin paper boxes and their covers are quite as 
wonderful = a ingeniously contrived as those that 
make the matches. A long coil of paper, as. wide as 
the box is long, revolves on a wheel, one end in 
the machine. It first passes through rollers, w 
the printing is done, from thence to the b 
where the sides and ends only are pasted; from thence 
to the folding tus. ere the ends are nicely 
folded and the whole box is pasted and 
into a basket. A smaller machine is at work at 
covers, and thus 144,000 boxes per day are manufae- 
tured. 








Money. 


Men work for it, fight for it, beg for it, steal for it, 
starve for it, and die for it. And all the while from 
the cradle to the grave, nature and God are thunder- 
ing in our ears the solemn question—‘‘What shall it 
profit a man, if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own ?”? This madness for money is the strongest 
and of the passions; it is the insatiate Moloch 
of the human heart, before whose remorseless altar all 
the finer attributes of humanity are sacrificed. It 
makes merchandise of all that is sacred in human af- 
fections, and even traffics in the awful solemnities of 
the eternal. 


in which, the 
and divinity. 


EF Love js » gardener that pulls up heartsease by 
the roots. 





is a mere burning of personal incense 
egotist is at once altar, priest, censor 











Yb pected 
BRADLEY’S PATENT, 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 
MANUFACTURED BY WM. L. BRADLEY, 
BOSTON. 
Warranted Genuine. 
Patented April 1, 1862. 


SOLD 
KENDALL & WHITNEY, 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
Agricultural Tmaghomemen. Seeds, Weeden 


City Hall Building, Market Square, 
PORTLAND, ME. 
AT MANUFACTURER’S PRICES. 


FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS! 
IN PREMIUMS OFFERED TO 
NEW ENGLAND FARMERS, 
For the best experiments with my 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
And Bradiey’s Patent Tobacco Fertilizer in growing Corn, Pota- 
toes, Turnips, Oats, Grass aud Tobacco, on got less 
than one acre of land : 


do, 
For the best experiment on Grass, either Pasture or Meadow, 
* second bes do do do 


WM. L. BRADLEY, 

Manufacturer & Coe’s Bradley’s Patent Super-Phosphate of 
Lime ; Bradley’s Patent Tobacco Fertilizer ; Fine 
and Extra-Fine Ground Bone; Powdered 
Raw Bone, &c. 
4m9 24 Broad Strcet, Boston. 


EAVITT SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Originally Established in 1853. 
MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 


Lock Stitch Shuttle Sewing Machines. 


* FOR FAMILY OR MANUFACTURERS’ USE. 
The Stitch will not Rip or Ravel, and is alike on both sides. 
Straight needles working vertically. 

These machines, the result of twelve years’ experience in their 
manufacgnre and use, recently improved in organization, and by 
inventions important to the perfection of Sewing Machines, secured 
exclusively to this Company by ample patents, are now to 
the public, confident that they are in EvsRy respect equal, and in 
many respects SUPERIOR, to any other. 

They are extremely simple and substantial in their mechanical 
arrangement, devoid of Cog wheels, Springs or Cams, which are 
the pests of so many machines, are made of variety and capacity 
adapted to the whole range of sewing in every kind of fabric. 

The stitch is very square and re , whether in straight or 
curved work, and the lock uniformly well drawn in. 

The No.1, or Family Machine, 

As superior in all the qualities of a practical useful domestic 
machine, has been thoi oughly and repeatedly proven by every sort 
of test and competition, not only as a family machine, but in many 
branches of manufacture, particularly Tailoring, and Boot and 
Shoe making. They are remarkably free from liability to get out 
of order, being simple and substantial in construction. 

Facility in the use of the machine is easily acquired, and they 
run without noise, or fatigue to the operator. 

The tension of the threads, generally so difficult and vexatious 
to adjust in sewing hines, is i liately accomplished by 
simple devices, and allows the use with equal facility of silk, cotton, 
or linen thread, in all varieties of family sewing, from toe finest 
lawn to the heaviest cloth garment. In addition to plain stitching, 
they fell, hem, gather or ruffle, cord, tuck, braid ornamentally, 
embroider, &c., &c., 

They are made in various styles of finish, tables and cabinets to 
meet the wants and tastes of all. The faithful friend of the hard- 
working seamstress, the elegant, useful ornament of the lady’s 
boudoir, and the one indispensable thing in a well kept house. 


The Nes. 2 and 3 or Manufacturing Machines, 


For Boot and Shoe Manufacturers, Shoe binding, Tailors, Coach 
and Harness Makers, Rubber, Straw Grods, &c., &c , perform 
more and better work than any other. 


WISS S. E. HOW, dugusta, We., 
3m10 AGENT ror Kexnepec Covunrr. 


Gypeaeeeanes. 











SWEETSER & ABBOTT, 
Nos. 7 & 9 Bromfield Street. 


BOSTON, DMASS., 
A Few Doors from Washington Street. 
ALWAYS ON HAND, 
A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


CARPETINGS. 


Persons visiting the city are invited to call and examine our 
stock before purchasing. All Goods warranted to be as repre- 
sented, and customers can be sure of getting what they pay for. 


7 and 9 Bromfield Street, 


BOSTON. &m12_ 
66r\RUTH IS MIGHTY AND WILL PRE- 
T VAIL.” 








“EXPERIENCE IS THE BEST TEACHER.” 


THE MAXIM THAT 


“He toils in vain who strives to please al,” 
Will not hold good, as can be proved by trying the celebrated 


Hard Times Coffee! 


Manufactured only by 


H. B. NEWHALL, 


Vo. 86 South Market Street, Boston. 
eop2m13 


LIFE, GROWTH AND BEAUTY. 

Mrs. S. A. Allen’s Wortd’s 
Hair Restorer and Dress- 
ing invigorate, strengthen 
and lengthen the hair. They 
act directly upon the roots 
of the heir, supplying re- 
quired nourishment, and 
natural color and beauty 
returns. Grey hair disap- 
pears, bald spots are cov- 
ered, hair stops falling, and 
tucuriant growth is the re- 
sult. Ladies and Children 
will appreciate the delight- 
ful fragrance and rich, 
glossy appearance impart- 
ed to the hair, and no fear 
of soiling the skin, scalp, or 
most elegant head-dress. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
Depot 198 & 200 Greenwich St. N. Y. 
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GETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM. 
FOR COUGHS, COLDS, 4ND CONSUMPTION. 
Sor all 


FY OF BONE. 


EAGLE BRAND. 


Our price is now $65 00 per net ton, delivered 


on beard cars or vessel. 


‘“‘Boston Milling & Manufacturing Co.,” 


A. F. DEVEREUX & CO., 


4GENTS, 
Ne. 8 Central Street, Boston, 


and every barrel so branded is 


Warranted Perfectly Pure Bone, 


With five per cent. of common salt added, and nothing else. 
2wemly25 





IS A PROTECTED SOLUTION OF THE 
PROTOXIDE OF IRON, 


& new discovery in medicine which 
STRIKES AT THE ROOT OF DISEASE, 


by supplying tbe blood with Fe principle, or life element— 
This is the secret of the wonderful success of this remedy in curing 


Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Chronic 
Diarrhea, Boils, Nervous Affections, Chills 
and Fevers, Humors, Loss of Constitution- 
al Vigor, Diseases of the Kidneys, and 
Bladder,and Female Complaints, 


and all diseases originating in a 
Bad State of the Blood, 


or accompanied by DEBILILITY or & LOW STATE OF THE SYSTEM. 


Being free from Alcohol in any form, its energizing effects are 
not followed by corresponding reaction, but are permanent, in- 
fusing STRENGTH, VIGOR, and New LIFs into all parts of the system, 
and up an iron Constitution. . 


DYSPEPSIA AND DEBILITY. 


From the Venerable Archdeacon Scott, D. D. 
Dunnam, Canada East, March 24, 1865 
eee “T am an inveterate of more than twenty- 


five years x 
* * * “T have been so benefitted in the three 


A Case of 20 Years Standing Cured! 


From Insley Jewett, No. 15 Avon Place, Boston. 

“[ have suffered, and sometimes severely, for 27 years, from 
dyspepsia. I commenced taking the Peruvian Syrup, and found 
benefit from it. ap Ke mcied y oobyhe hk 
was entirely relieved from my sufferings, have unin- 
terrupted health ever since.” ~— 
One of the most distinguished jurists in New England writes 

to a friend as follows : 
“J have tried the PERUVIAN SYRUP, and the result fully 
sustains your prediction. It has made a xew mAN of me; infused 


An Eminent Divineaf Boston, says : 
“I have been using the PERUVIAN SYRUP for some time 
past; it gives me NEW VIGOR, BUOYANCY OF SPIRITS, ELASTICITY 
OF MUSCLE.” 
4 Clergyman writes as follows : 


“My voyage to Europe is indefi 
covered the ‘Fountain of 


Thousands have been changed by the use of this remedy 
from weak, sickly, suffering cr-atures, to strong, health: and 


y 
happy men and women ; and invalids cannot reasonably hesi- 
tate to give it a trral. 


a7 See that each bottle has PERUVIAN SYRUP blown in the 


FOR SALE BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 18 Tremont St., Boston. 
J. P. DINSMORE, 36 Pey Street, New York. 


And by all Druggists. eoply17 





GCReruLA. 


All Medical Men agree that IODINE is the best remedy for 
Scrofula and all kindred diseases ever discovered. The difficulty 
has been to obtain a Pure Solution of it. 


DR. H. ANDERS’ IODINE WATER, 


Is a Pure Solution, without a solvent! Containing a full grain 
to each ounce of water. 


A most Powerful Vitalizing Agent and Re- 
sterative. 


It has cured and will cure in all its manifold 
Ulcers, gays ae by | 
with success in cases of Con- 
a ' 

Circulars will be sent sending their address. 
Price Sle bon or tee ond 
Prepared by Dr. H. ANDERS, Physician and Chemist. 
For sale by 
SETH W.FOWLE & SON, 18 Tremont Street, Boston, 
and by all Druggists. eoplyi? 





I MPORTANT 


— = 
Merchants, Farmers and Planters. 


We have been informed that the usual practice of Merchants, 
peewee teter eg beg Fo of our Dr. Me= 
Lane’s Celebraied VER MIF has been to simply 
write or order V: The uence is, that 


Dr. McLAN Vermifuge, very 
of the worthless 
We 
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Dr. MclLane’s 
CELEBRATED LIVER PILLS, 


For the Cure of Heptatis or Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, and 





DISEASES OF THE LIVER. 


The Liver is much more frequently the seat of disease than is 
designed to 


USSES, ELASTIC HOSE, &c. 


Codman & Shurtleff, 
13 and 15 Trement Street, 


’ 

of articles intended for the exely. 
have always in store, 

articles, suited 


large assortment of best from 
of patterns which to select, to meet 
should call 


a should be sent, Stating 
hether the rupture is on the right or left side; also the measure 
below the top 


aricose Veins, Swollen Limbs and Weak Joints. Of thea 
goods we have several classes, of silk and cotton, possessing diffe: 
usually the mort satis 
three half or 

and Spring 4 bdom| 
t Dantages, Apparatus 


warm air, together with man 
invalids. 
For Ladies, separate rooms and attendance b 
y females. 
. B.—A liberal discount to the trade. Instruments an j cutlery 


Probate Rotices. 


ENNEBEC COUNTY sessssin Prodat 
Augusta, on the second Monday of April, 1866. 
CHARLES W. LONGLEY, Trustee under the jast will of RA. 
mund Longley, late of Sidney, having deceased, and the Methodist 
Society, for whose benefit the trust is held, having petitioned jor 
the appointment of Lafurest Ellis. as Trustee : 
Oxpurev, That 








© Court at 


granted. 
Attest: J. Bunton, Register. 


Ae tay ty t Gp} Probate Court at 
on second Monday of April, 1866. 
BENJAMIN BPAU LDING and CYNTHIA J. MOREY, Guar. 
dians of Frank E., Emma J., Charles W., Arthur W. and Nelson 
H. Morey, of Augusta, in sald County, minors, having petitioned 
for license to sell on an advantageous offer, the following real 
estate of said wards, the to be placed on interest, vis: 
All the interest of said Wards in a percel of land on the East 
1, | os —je oe bounded west by the Howe 
, north by Joseph A. Ww, coast by T stream, 
by Stephen M. Seates : : sitet > Rae 
OxperkD, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
prior to the secoud Monday of May next, in the Maine Fanner, 
& newspaper printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend at a Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
See the prayer ssid petition should not be 


granted. ‘ H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
Attest: J. Brxtox, Register, lv 


JK ENNEBEC COUNTY coin Prodate Court «t 
Augusta, on the second Monday of April, 1866. 
LAFOREST KLLIS, Admiuistrator on Katate of Abigail B. 


Hi. K. BAKER, Judge 
1% 














. Indigestion, stoppage of the menses 
state of the bowels, irritable and } 


feel ashamed ; last, though not least, more than three-fourths of 
diseases enumerated under the head of Consumption, have 


Longley, late of Sidney, in said County , deceased, having present- 
of admini jon of the Estate of said deceased 





persons interested may 
holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should not be allowed, 


H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
Attest: J. Burros, Register. ’ Ta 





their seat in a diseased liver. This is truly a frightful gue. 

SYMPTOMS OF A DISEASED LIVER.—Pain in the right side, 
under the edge of the ribs, increasing on pressure ; sometimes the 
pain is in the left side ; the patient is rarely able to lie one the left 
side ; sometimes the pain is felt under the shoulder-biade, and it 
frequently extends to the top of the shoulder, and is sometimes 





mistaken for rheumatism in the arm. The stomach is affected with 
loss of appetite and sickness ; the bowels in general are costive, 
sometimes al ing with lax; the head is troubled with pain, 
accompanied with a dull, heavy sensation in the back part. There 
is ¢ lly a iderable loss of memory, accom with a 
eng Fr meg! having left undone something which ought to 

ve done. A slight dry cough is sometimes an attendant. 
The patient complains of weariness and debility; he is easily 


veral of the above symptoms attend the disease ; but 

cases vocur when few of them existed, yet examination of body, 
after death, has shown the liver to have been extensively deranged. 
AGUE AND FEVER.—Dr. McLAINE’S LIVER PILIS in 
cases of Ague and Fever, when taken with Quinine, are produc- 


next mornir g, take one or two more ; but a slight break 
invariably tollow their use. The Liver Pills may be 
purging simply is necessary. As an anti-bilious purgative 
are inferior to none, and in doses of three, they give 

oe See oS ee 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
FLEMING BROTHERS, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 


Sole Proprictors of Dr. Mc. Lane’s Liver Pills, Vermifuge, 
and Lung Syrup. 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


September 4, 1865. 
qpeeeesevnsen LIFE SYRUP. 


eoply39 





Isa 
diteases transmitted from Parent to Child. 


PARALYSIS. 


It is so universally admitted that Constitution Life Syrup is the 
only effective means of restoration in the various forms of Paralysis, 
that we need not reiterate that it is emphatically the Great Life- 
giving Power. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Indigestion, Weight at St a, 
plaint, Want of Appetite, 





y, Liver Com- 
Bad Breath, Con- 





SCROFULA. 
Srecma, Kive’s Evit, Guaypc.an Sweviinas, Eresrrgias, 
Uvceratios, Sact Rusu. 
This taint (hereditary and acquired,) filling life with untold 
misery, is by all usual medical remedies, incurable. 


RHEU MATISM. 


[Agrmerris,) Lompaco, Nevravot, Sciatica, Govr, Tio 
DoLergaux. 


If there is any disease in which the Constitution Life Syrup is 
Rheumatism and its kindred affections. The 
—enormous 


CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 


Eradicates, root and branch, all Eruptive Diseases of the Skin, like 
ULCERS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, 
and all other difficulties of this kind, which so much disfigure the 


outward appearance of both males and females, often making them 
a disgusting object to themselves and their friends. 


Fer all torms ef Ulccreus Discaves, 


Constitution Life Syrup- 


Asa General Blood-Purifying Agent the Life Syrup stands un- 
rivalled by any preparation in the world. 


THE RICH AND POOR 


Are liable to the same diseases. Nature and Science have made 
the Constitution Life Syrup for the benefit of all. 


IS THE POOR MAN’S FRIEND AND THE RICH MAN’S 
BLESSING. 


WILLIAM H. GREGG, M. D., 
Sele Propricter, New York. 
Morgan & Allen, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGIGTS, AGENTS, 
76 Cli@ Street, New York. 
Sold Wholesale by 


GEORGE ©. GOODWIN & O0., Boston, Mass. 
Bosten,Mass WITER, EEKSyPO. 








astonishing 


positive and specific remedy for all diseases originating from 
an IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, and for all (hereditary) 





ENNEBEC COUNT Y esssssIn Probate Court at 
Augusta, on the second Monday of April, 1866. 
EDWIN A. DOE, Administrator on the estate of James Nash, 
late of Sidney, in said County, deceased, having presented his 
account of administration of the Estate of said for al- 
lowance : 
Oxpuxep, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
prior to the second Monday of May next, in the Maine Farmer, 
a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend at a Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should not be allowed. 
H. K. BAKER, Judge. 

Attest: J. Burton, Register. 19* 


ENNEBEC COUNT Wecsssedn Probate Court at 
Augusta, on the second Monday of April, 1866. 

ALBION E. WING, Administrator on the Fatate of Fera 
Morey, late of Augusta, in said County, deceased, having pre- 
sented his first account of administration of the Estate of suid de- 
ceased for allowance : 

Oxpenep, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
prior to the second Monday of May next,in the Maine Farmer, 
a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend at a Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should not be allowed. 


H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
Attest: J. Burton, Register. 1 


i SeNEEec COU NT Vecssesin Probate Court at 

A ta, on the second Monday of April, 1866. 
LAFOREST ELLIS, Administrator with the will annexed, on 
the estate of Edmund Longley, late of Sidney, in said County, 
deceased, having presented his account of administration of the 
Estate of said deceased for allowance : 











OrpereD, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
prior to the second Monday of May next, in the Maine Farmer, 
a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend at a Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should not be allowed. 


H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
Attest: J. Bunton, Register. ly’ 


ENNEBEC COUNT VosssseIn Probate Court at 
Augusta, on the second Monday of April, 1866. 
ELIZALLTH DAMREN, widow of Isaac Damren, late of Bel- 
grade, in said County, deceased, having presented her applica- 
tion for allowance out of the personal estate of said deceased : 
Oxperep, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
prior to the second Monday of May next, in the Maine Farmer, 
a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend at a Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of said petition should not be 
granted. H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
Attest: J. Burros, Register. 19* 


KK Seeeec COUNT Vesessein Prodate Court at 

Augusta, on the second Monday of April, 1866. 

THOMAS W. McLAUGHLIN, Guardian of Mary McLaughlin 
of China, in said County, non compos, having petitioned for li- 
cense to sell on an advantageous offer, the following real cstate 
of said ward, the proceeds to be placed on interest, viz: All the 
interest of said ward in the homestead lot of Abraham McLaugh- 
lin, late of China, deceased : 

Oxpersp, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
prior to the second Monday of May next, in the Maine Farmer 
& newspaper printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend at a Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, aud 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of said petition should not be 
H. K. BAKER, Judge. 

19% 








Attest: J. Burros, Register. 


ENNEBEC COUNT Woecssssln Probate Court at 
Augusta, on the second Monday of April, 1866. 

CALEB NICHOLS, Executor of the last will and testament of 
Moses Rollins, late of Vassalborough, in said County, deceased, 
having presented his account of ad i ion of said deceased for 
allowance : 

Orperep, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
prior to the second Monday of May next, in the Maine Farmer, 
a@ newspaper nted in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend ata of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should not be allowed. 

H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
1* 

















Attest: J. Burton, Register. 
OMMISSIONERS’ NOTICE, 


The undersigned, Commissioners appointed by the Judge of 
Probate for Kennebec County, to receive and examine the claims 
of creditors against the estate of OILVE BLAISDELL, late of 
Watervilie, deceased, represented insolvent, give notice that six 
months from the 9th day of April, 1866, are allowed for said cred- 
itors to preseut and prove their claims, and that they will be in 
| seasion for the purpose of reociving said claims and proof, at E. 
| R. Drummond's office in Waterville, at two o'clock in the after- 

noon of each day. on Saturday, the sixteenth day of June, and on 
| Tuseday, the uinth day of Octuber next. 
E. R. DRUMMOND, 
E. F. WEBB. 
Swi 








Waterville, April I7, 1866. 
(peaaeonase NOTICE. 





The undersigned, Commissioners appointed by the Judge of 
Probate fur Kennebec County, to receive and examine the claims 
| of creditors against the estate of MARY HARRIMAN, late of 
Litchfield, deceased, represented insolvent, give notice that six 
months from the 9th day April, 1866, are a'lowed for said creditors 
| to present and prove their claims, and that they will be in session 
| for the pun pose of receiving said claims and prvof, at the dwelling 
house of Mrs. Sarah Harriman, in Litchfield, at ten o'clock in the 
forenoon of each day, on Saturday, the twenty-fifth day of August, 
and on Saturday the sixth day of Uctober next 
NATHANIEL DENNIS, 
ROBERT EDGGCOMB. 
Litchfield, April 17, 1866 3wis* 
OMMISSIONERS’ NOTICE. 


The undersigned, Gommissioners appointed by the Judge of 
Prvubate for Kennebec County, to receive and examine the claims 
of creditors against the estate of ELIZABETH TAYLOR. late of 
Vassatboromgh , deceased , nted ineeivent, give 1 otice hat 
six months from the Oth day of ¢ pril, 1866, are allow:d for «aid 
creditors to present and prove their claims, and that they will be 
ia session for the purpose of receiving said claims and proof, at 
the dwelling house of John Mower, in Vassalborough, at t¥° 
o'clock in the afternoon of each day, on Saturday, the twelfth day 
of May, and on Saturday, the sixth day of October next. 

ISAAC FAIRFIELD 
JOUN HOMANS. 
awl? 








Vassalborough, April 17, 1566. 
OTICE is hereby given, that the subserber has been duy 
appointed Executor of the last will and testament of 
| JOUN PINKHAM, late of Augusta, 
in the County of Kennebec, deceased, testate, and has un/ler- 
taken that trust by giving bond as the law directs :—Al) person, 
thervfore, having demands against the estate of said deceased, 0’ 
desired to exhibit the same for scttiement; and all indebted 
said estate are requested to make lunmediate payment to 
April 9, 1366. 1 URIAH A. FOLGER. 


Netix is hereby given, that the subscriber has been duly 


appointed Administrator on the estate of 
WASHINGTON W. BLAKE, late of Monmouth, 

in the County of Kenwebec, deceased, intestate, and has under 
taken that trust by giv’ bond as the law directs: All person, 
therefore, having against the estate of said deceased ar 
desired to exhibit the same for settlement; and all indebted 
said estate are requested to make meee ae © 

April 9, i806. 1% EPAPHRAS K. BLAKE. 











OTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber has been duly 
N appoluted Administrator on the estate of 
LEIGH RICHMOND WEBBER, late of Vassalborough, 

in the County of Ken deceased, intestate, and has undet- 
taken that trust by giving as the law directs: All person', 
therefore, ha demands against the estate of said deceased are 
desired to exhibit the same for settlement; on8 Bi thet to said 
estate uested to make payment 

A pril 2, 1866. i” LNVI M. WEBBER. 


THE MAINE FARMER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY MORNING, 














BY 
HOMAN & BADGER. 
Office West End Kennebec Bridge, dugus!* 


N. T. 
JO8. A. HO Editors. 
Jog Heian, | 
TERMS: 
$2.00 per Annum in Advance: 


If not paid within 8 months, $2.50 will be charged. 
Subscribers in Canada and the Provinces are charged 25 cen'# 


8. N. Taber, Jas. Sturgis, Wagren Full 





